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Secrets of |Success. 





To be a suecessful farmer or gardener it | 


s not necessary to have or to cultivate large 
areas. Nor is the secret all in growing 
large crops. Many of our most successful 
vardeners and farmers have such small 
tracts that they are often laughed at by 
visitors from other States, who want to 
know if a man can make a living upon such 
little patches, where there is scarcely room 
for a man to turn around. 


| 


| 
| 


| 


(of course in these small market gardens | 


oe 


one must practice what is known as ‘ in- 
tensive culture.’”? This requires that the 
soil shall be made exceedingly rich, and it 
shall be so thoroughly worked that the plant 
roots shall be able to reach through it 1n all 
directions to find the food that has been pro- 
vided for them. It requires perfect seed, 
that will germinate well and produce strong 
and vigorous plants. It needs close plant- 
ing, that there may be no waste land, often 
so close that the horse cannot work among 
the ju. to destroy the weeds or stir the 
soil, but this must be done by hand labor. 





And this work must be well and faithfully | 


done. Neither weeds nor superfluous plants 


of any kind shonld be left. to rob the future | 
crop of any of the fertility or moisture in | 


the soil. 


| 
The field must be kept productive through 


as much of the year as is possible, a second 
and often a third crop in one season, each 
following the previous one so elosely that 
there is scarcely aday when some crop is 
not growing, excepting when the ground is 
frozen, and even then there may be some 
crops waiting for the first signs of spring to 
start into new life. This often makes it 
necessary that some crops shall be so started 
under glass that they may have made a goo 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
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| some wholesaler, who can afford to have his 
| help repack them in a more attractive 


manner, or must put them in the hands of a 
commission dealer, who will sell them to 
the hucksters or street >edlers for what 
they may offer. 

Gardeners are not the only ones who suffer 
from such carelessness. Farmers often fail 
in having their goods make an attractive 
appearance when they reach the market, 
and more often from careless or dishonest 
packing. Small potatoes, or apples in the 
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may be hauled to the ground in midwinter 
and allowed to decay and soak into the soil. 
This 1s well accomplished by the time the 
: roots are in need of the food in early spring. 
Stable manure is the best fertilizer where it 
is desired to encourage growth of wood. It 
is also good asa mulch for the protection of 
| surface roots, which are generally plentiful 
| with old trees. 

| Potash in wood ashes is considered espe- 
| cially good for fruiting trees. Apply in late 
' winter or in spring. Many orchardists al- 





middle of the barrel, are almost sure of de- | ternate between barnyard manure and wood 
tection, and yet they appear very often. | ashes, or commercial fertilizers of some 
Eggs, large and small, brown and white, are | kind. This is a good practice. 


sent in mixed, and sell at lower prices than | 


a uniform lot. 


Pruning should be done in winter, where 


Old fowl and chickens are | it is necessary to prune away large limbs. 
packed together, sometimes in a barrel that ; The trees may nee branches thinned out to; their descendants. 
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1) the? ordinary wild conditions of the 
range, ‘and yet of such good’ breeding 
points that they can mark their progeny. 
It is not well to relax present methods 
of careful breeding and selection, but we do 
need toadopt some system which will make 
the animals at home where sheep breeding 
and rearing are carried on successfully ona 





large scale. The average sheep farmer can- 
not devote his time to breeding pure-biooded, | 
fancy rams to register, nor can he afford to | 
pay the price of these animals every year to | 


nut, and the buds of the various species of 
maple, to see how very diverse they are in 
appearance and how easy it is to recognize 
each one a second time. The buds of the 
common locust and the honey locust are not, 
however, to be seen, as they are concealed 
beneath the bark, through which they push 
inthe warm days of late spring. Flower 
buds are usually rounder and stouter than 
those which contain only leaves. 

Leaf scars are to be found below each 
winter bud; they mark the place whence 





This 


keep up the standard of the herd; but he ! the leaf fell and correspond in shape to t 

should be able to select from his flock every | base of the leaf stem. On them are raised 
year good serviceable rams and ewes, which, | dots, the broken ends of woody fibres. 
accustomed to the pastures, will at the same | Nature gradually prepares for the fall of the | 
time perpetuate fine-blooded qualities into 
is what every 


leaf, heals the tissues even while it is break- 
ing off, and makes a clean sear, whereas if a 





ooks as if it might have been the one in | give an abundance of light and air amongst ! sheep ntan should aim at, and it can be ac- ; leaf is torn off violently before its time an 
which the hen set to hatch out the chickens, | the branches—they cannot have toomuch. A | complished with study and effort. Just as | ugly wound results. Leaf scars are as 
and they are sold below their real value, be- low spreading habit should be encouraged fur ' the suctessful fruit grower must have his | characteristic as the winter buds. Note the 
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cause of their poor appearance. All these 
are hindrances to success on the farm or in 


part of their growth before they are put into the market garden, even when there is skill 


the field, and this is especially important 
when one wishes to grow certain crops for 


| 
| 


| 


which the season in New England is too short | 


forthem to attain to maturity, or such as 
bring high prices when they can be put on 


} 


in growing good crops. 


> 
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Winter Orchard Work. 
It must not be thought that with the 





the market early. That the land may be | gathering and disposition of the fruit, the 
worked early as well as late it isoften neces- | hard needs no particular attention before 


sary thi t it shall be underdrained, and that po,¢ summer. 


Take advantage of the 


it may not suffer from drought when the slackening of other out-door work,and study 
rainfall is insufficient there should be means | tne needs of the trees. 


of supplying water according to the wants 
of the plants. 

rhis is not all. 7 
know what crops are adapted to his soil, 
what will and what will not succeed after 


| 


| 
| 


The difference between fruit from well- 
cared-for trees and neglected ones is as 


The gardener should | great, comparatively, as between an unhoed 


truck-patch and aclean one. Winter work 
includes attacks on insects, fertilizing, 


the crops previously grown, and what varie- | pruning and cultivating. 


ties are most in demand inthe market, and 


Perhaps the greatest obstruction to the 


then he needs to know how to prepare them | },oquction of good fruit is the destructive 


fur market. Almost as much may depend | \0.1. of insects. 
ipon this last pointas upon any ofthe others | o¢ these are in a 


worst 
pupal 


Most of the 
dormant or 


\ zood crop well grown is not always half | state in winter, and can easily be de- 


ld, as used to be said by things well 
ought. People may be over-fastidious, but 


| 


stroyed if they be gathered. Their 
cocoons are hid under the loose bark of 


's true that many allow their judgment to | trees, on sticks and any refuse lying about. 
influenced very much by the looks of what | The ground should be raked over, decayed 
forethem, in vegetables asin acquaint- | + nit and all refuse gathered into a pile and 
es, and more perhaps in fruit than in| } red, the ashes spread over the ground. 


ier things. 


Search carefully for the cocoons on the trees 


{ one visits Boston market very often , aS | and any permanent thing about the orchard. 
are obliged to do, or studies our Market | The loose bark on the trees may be scraped 
-sip columns closely, he cannot fail to | of (don’t cut into sound bark, as an igno- 
ce the very wide range between the | rant gardener was found to have done), and 
hest and the lowest prices given upon | this will disclose many cocoons. 


\ varieties of fruit and vegetables, a 
“rence often of fifty per cent., and some- 
s even more than that. This difference 
. represent the difference between profit 
loss in growing the crop and between 
ess and failure as a gardener or farmer. 


some cases it is due to the fact that the | 


er has very carefully assorted his prod- 


eceives the. highest price, and allowing 
yer to affix a price upon that which is 
ior in looks if not in eating quality. 


‘often this is not done. Some do 
know how to. select the most 
ect specimens, and others do _ not 


take the trouble. Then there 
those who think they are so smart 
hey can cheat the buyers who have 
n the business all their lives, and who 
‘tectafraudin packing or careless- 
us quickly as a banker would detect a 
erfeit bill. 
have seen many a lot of produce sold 
v its true market value because of its 
ning some inferior samples that were 
‘ good as the best, and that condemned 
hole lot to a low price. It would have 
conomy to have left such products at 
or to have thrown them away, instead 
ig to work them off among better 


+ 
to 


| others lack for neatness in putting 
is do not have their products well 
| or clean looking. They use dirty 
’ barrels; they do not put the best 
/permost. 
directly, not even to those who buy 
ling, butmust accept the offers o 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
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Scale insects are more difficult to reach. 
If the trees be very badly infested, and it is 
desired to save them, prune them in very 
closely, burn the wood pruned away, and 
treat the trunk and few remaining limbs. 
Whitewashing the entire tree is the oldest 
remedy. The lime will gradually flake off 


selecting the best, for which he expects | and carry scales with it, cleaning the bark 


thoroughly. Two applications during the 
winter will be advisable to catch something 
that may have escaped the first painting. 
Lime is a general purifier and will be help- 
ful to the trees in more ways than one. 

The most approved method for ridding 
trees of scale is by spraying some oily solu- 
tion over them, but the difficulty is os a 
i rt of each tree’s surface. 
the see bs rod back as suggested, the diffi- 
culty is lessened. 

The finer the spray, the better the surface 
will be covered. Thick, greasy sub- 


| stances have been used in spraying as well 





They cannot sell to con- | 


‘ late winter. 


as linseed and coaloils. Injury has been done 
trees by their use in summer, but there is 
little or no risk in winter when they are 
dormant. a 

Among various scale insects, the San Jose 
scale is considered most alarming, and this 
is due to the enormous rapidity with which 
it increases, one female alone producing 
a big army in one season. The Scurfy Bark 
louse and Oyster Shell Bark louse are 
bad enough to make it desirable to keep 
down their increase. The same treatnent 
applies to all. 

Fertilizing is at times undesirable before 





If stable manure be used, it 


exposure of as great a surface to the light 
as possible. If the trees are spreading close 
to each other, don’t be afraid to cut out 
alternate ones where necessary. It will 
give additional value and longer life to the 
remaining ones. 

Cultivating can be done to advantage in 
winter. Surface soil should be stirred and 
made fine to admit air and moisture readily 
in the growing season. Summer cultivation 
must necessarily be rather shallow, for fear 
of disturbing the feeding roots, which are 
rather near the surface. The danger is not 
present in winter, and it is a good time to 
break up the soil deeply. The surface 
may first have its coating of manure and 
then be turned lightly under. It need not 
be harrowed smooth—the rains and frost 
will do that to perfection. 

When weather will not permit of outside 
work, get the spraying apparatus in order, 
and the formulas ready for early work in 
spring. Get ahead of the codling moth. If 
you propose setting out more trees, plan it 
out on paper, deciding exactly what you will 
plant and what space each should have. 
large growing trees, like apples, are often 
given thirty-six feet square. Other kinds are 
given less, down to eighteen feet. It is safest 
to errin giving them toomuch. The holes 
may even be dug and manure placed in them 
to become weli incorporated with the soil. 
Spring planting is usually accompanied by 
considerable haste, because vf other work 
at that time, and it is advisable to bein 
readiness.—Meehan’s Monthly. 

>>. 
Selection of Sheep and Rams. 





Not more than twenty or thirty per cent. 
of the flock of sheep are really fit to retain 
for breeders, and yet if they are selected 
withcare each year they will prove satis- 
factory in every way, especially if good 
rams are obtained to keep up the strain. 
Selecting breeding ewes straight from the 
farm or range, and mating them to rams 
that have seen some life in the same place, 
will produce better all-around results than 
by importing either ewes or rams from 
some other State. When we go away to 
select breeding animals we always run the 
risk of not finding animals well adapted to 
the farm or range. While such rams or 
ewes may do well enough in their native | 
State, they may be unequal to the task of | 
readily adapting themselves to their new 
home. We must go afield to get new blood; 
we cannot risk too close inbreeding; but at 
the same time the most serviceable animals 
for breeding purposes are those which have 
become adapted to the soil, climate and en- 
vironments of the farm where they are to 
live. 

A good many ranchmen in the West have 
found that range-reared rams give them 
better service, simply because they have be- 
come acclimated and accustomed to finding 
a living off the pastures furnished them. 
They have become good rustlers and are not 
dependent upon such careful feeding 
methods that they grow thin and sickly 
if not daily attended by experts. The 
fact is, we need more rams accustomed 








own nursery, so must the sheep raiser have 

his breeding yard, where careful methods of 

selection and feeding will produce results 

which will prevent any degeneration in the 

flock. C. S. STUART. 
Michigan. 
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How to Recognize the Trees in Winter. 

Those who live constantly among trees 
learn almust unconsciously to recognize 
them in winter, as in summer, by their bark 
and by their so-called habit, that is, by their 
general shape, height, spread and mode of 
branching. Yet these do not always suffice 
for their determination, and the most ob- 
servant, as well as the novice, may be de- 
ceived and mistake one kind of tree for an- 
other. 

Of some trees the bark is unmistakable. 
The long, untidy strips that hang from the 
shagbark, the thick, lozenge-shaped plates 
of the white ash, the chalky white patches 
on the trunks of buttonwoods distinguish 
these trees at once from all others. On the 
other hand, while four of our New England 
birches, the gray, the canoe, the yellow and 
the black birch, have each a strikingly 
characteristic bark, the fifth is called the 
cherry birch because its bark resembles that 
of the cherry. The beech is one of the few 
trees with smooth, unfurrowed bark, but 
this is true also of the rarer ironwood and 
virgilia; and although poplars in general 
may be recognized by their peculiar greenish 
bark, the different species can hardly be dis- 
tinguished from each other. 

According to situation and environment, 
individual trees of the same species may as- 
sume very different habits, while trees of 
diverse species often resemble one another 
in general appearance. Thus it will be seen 
that bark and habit alone are not perfectly 
trustworthy guides in identification. 

Leaves, flowers and fruit are our guides 
to the study of trees in the summer. The 
leafless tree bears equally infallible tokens, 
which once known renders it impossible to 
mistake its identity. These are: 1. Winter 
buds. 2. Leaf-scars. 3. General character 
of the yearling twig. 4. Color and shape of 
pith. It is only necessary to examine 
branchlets from a few well-known trees at 
any time during the winter in order to be 
convinced that these characters are very ap- 
parent and always constant to the species. 

Winter buds are quite conspicuous objects 
on the branchlets during the winter. They 
first appeared with the develuping leaves in 
the preceding spring, as small excrescences, 
just above the spot where the leaf-stem 
joins the twig. They increase in size dur- 
ing the summer and attain their character- 
istic winter color and appearance by the 
time the leaves fall. They consist of a few 
or many papery or leather scales that fold 
over and protect a group of tiny leaves and 
sometimes flowers also, which are to de- 
velop into the branch of the coming season. 
One needs only’ to compare the large, 
sticky, brown buds of the horse-chestnut, 
the very small, dry buds of the elm, the 
long, slender, spindle-shaped buds of the 


| beech, the velvety gray buds of the butter- 





large, concave, depressed scars of the horse- 
chestnut, the elevated scars of the ash, the 
minute scars of the elm and birch, the three- 
lobed scars of hickories, and the tufts of 
down above the leaf scars of the butternut. 
Twigs of a year’s growth show peculiari- 
ties in shape and size and in the color, 
texture and markings of their bark, and 
sometimes, also,in taste and odor. Espe- 
cially noticeable are the rough, irregular 
twigs of the ash, pinched in between the 
pairs of leaf scars, the glossy, green twigs 
of the ash-leaved maple, the spotted twigs 
of birches and the aromatic taste and odor 
of yellow and black birch and sassafras. 
Pith, as seen by cutting across twigs of 
horse-chestnut, sumach, alder and oak, va- 
ries from round to star-shaped, and in color 
ranges from white through many shades of 
green, yellow and brown; inthe butternut it 
isin interrupted plates, looking, when cut 
lengthwise, like the rungs of a ladder. 
There is hardly a branch of botany more 
full of interest than this winter study of 
trees. It leads one to see much beauty 
heretofore perhaps unnoticed; it is of special 
importance to the study of forestry; more- 
over, the characters, though varying with 
every species, are exceedingly simple, and 
with few exceptions may be noted without 
the aid of a magnifying glass.—Exchange. 
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Notes from Washington, D. C. 


Dr. L. O. Howard, the “ bug man ”’ of the 
Department of Agriculture, has given an 
outline to Secretary Wilson of what work 
the Division of Entomology will pursue 
during the coming year. To your corre- 
spondent he said: 

‘© Work for the fiscal year 1902, which at 
present is already well under way, will be 
carried on in the same directions as the 
work during the past fiscal year. Investi- 
gations of the codling moth in the North- 
west, as authorized by Congress, will be con- 
tinued. The work against the Mexican cot- 
ton-boll weevil in Texas will be carried on 
through the whole year, one or more agents 
being employed specially for the purpose. 
The South African grasshopper fungus will 
receive a severe practical test, and the native 
diseases of Western species will also be 
studied. The year promises to be oneo 
very considerable injury from different 
species of grasshoppers, and a study of the 
conditions under which, these abnormally 
numerous local swarms have developed 
will be made by an expert. The search for 
the original home and natural enemies 
of the San Jose scale will be con- 
tinued in Oriental regions by one of 
the assistants. An investigation will be 
made, at the request of the Cuban gov- 
ernment, into damage done by insects to the 
cocoa palm in the province of Santiago, and 
an assistant has already been sent to the 
island for that purpose. We will continue 
the extensive experimental work with rem- 
edies, and the general investigations of in- 
sects injurious to garden and field crops and to 
shade and forest trees will also be carried 
on. The extreme interest which is being 





|gone to Great Britain for 


| communities indicates that much advisory 
' work must be done by this office, and ex- 
perts will be sent from time to time to such 
communities to point out the best methods 
| of procedure, while it is hoped that the 
| Bureau of Soils will continue to co-operate 
| in the work of reclaiming mosquito-breeding 
| Swamp tracts. 
| ‘** Owing to the fact that Congress has for 
| the first time madea specific appropriation 
| for apiculture we will undertake the impor- 
| tation and distribution of a limited number 
|of Italian, Carniolan and Cyprian queen 
bees, also the breeding of select queens of 
these races and various crosses between 
them, for distribution and comparative tests 
| in different parts of the country, especially 
| by the State agricultural experiment sta- 
| tions. The study of honey-producing plants 
will be continued, and maps will be pre- 
pared showing the distribution of the 
most important. Finally, practical tests 
| of various original devices connected with 
| queen rearing will be made, and the results 
| will be published. It is proposed to make 
|astudy of certain features of bee-keeping 
industry in Florida, Texas, New Mexicé, 
Arizona and southern California,’ contin- 
ued Dr. Howard, ‘and experiments will be 
carried on to develop a safe and cheap 
method of wintering surplus queens. An 
effort will also be made to collect informa- 
tion regarding the honey resources and 
| Other conditions affecting beekeeping in 
| Porto Rico, Hawaii, Alaska and the Philip- 
pines.”’ 

Commercial agent Joseph Haven, at St. 
Christopher, West Indies, writes a very in- 
teresting letter to the State Department in 
regard to the fruits and vegetables grown on 
that island. He tells of the abundance of 
various tropical fruits,—a seemingly inex- 
haustible supply,—but the lack of capital to 
develop the natural resources. 

‘* Many vegetables unknown in the United 
States are found in the Island,’’ he con- 
tinues. ‘‘ Those which are similar to Ameri- 
can vegetables are much smaller than the 
latter. The native cabbage is considered 
large if it be the size of a cocoanut. Pota- 
toes and tomatoes are seldom found larger 
than small eggs. American sweet corn is 
unknown here, but should do well; in fact, 
all fruits and vegetables requiring little 
attention seem to flourish.”’ 


‘** The number of cattle and sheep exported 
during the past year shows a gratifying 
increase of this branch of our trade,”’ said 
Dr. D. E. Salmon, Chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry of the Department of 
Agriculture. ‘‘ Most of these animals have 
immediate 
slaughter. It is believed that the time has 
come when an effort should be made to in- 
troduce our fine breeding animals to the 
stockmen of othercountries. Our herds are 
now as good as any in the world. The 
importation of breeding stock from Europe 
is, except in very rare cases, for specula- 
tion only, not because the blood is needed 
toimprove our animals; and during recent 
years the tendency of such importations has 
often been detrimental rather than bene- 
ficial. This tendency is fully appreciated 
by the breeders, as is shown by the almost 
prohibitive registration fee which has been 
imposed by the Shorthorn Association. 

** The Argentine Republic has long been 
importing high-priced breeding stock from 
Europe, but recently has prohibited the 
trale on account of the dangerof admitting 
disease from that section of the world. The 
stockmen of Mexico begin to realize the 
benefits which would accrue to them by pro- 
ducing animals which would conform more 
nearly to modern requirements. South Afri- 
ca,stripped of its live stock by the exigencies 
of a long and stubbornly contested conflict, 
must in the near future be rehabilitated and 
begin anew the development of an extensive 
pastoral ,industry. What is more natural 
than that the finely bred and healthy herds 
of the United States should be drawn upon 
to supply the wants of these countries ? 

‘Just at present the demand for such 
stock at home is almost too great to favor 
very active efforts to build up an export 
trade. But this condition will not long 
continue, because the stimulus of good 
prices will lead to much greater produc- 
tion, and then a foreign outlet will be very 
desirable. An export trade can only be 
built up, however, by supplying the high- 
est quality of stock, and that which is free 
from disease. Of foot-and-mouth disease 
and pleuro-pneumonia we are free, and 
probably shall remain free, but the atten- 
tion of the world is now turned to tubercu- 
losis, and we should put our herds in condi- 
tion to also guarantee freedom from that 
plague. Argentine, Australia and New 
Zealand have felt the disastrous effects cf 
tuberculous breeding stock, and it is not 
likely that any country hereafter will admit 
such animals without the most rigid tests. 
Neither should animals be admitted into 
the United States without these tests, if the 
reputation of our herds is to be maintained.”’ 


At a meeting of the members of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, held during the week, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wilson gave the in- 
formation to those present that a proclama- 
tion had been issued by directing that cattle 
and horses coming to this country from the 
Philippines be excluded. Secretary Wilson 
gave as his reason for this far-reaching 
order that the agents of the Department of 
Agriculture have made an investigation of 
disease in the islands, and find that the 
horses are affected with surra,a disease 
contracted by the army horses sent to China 
from horses!fof the Indian regiment serving 
in China. The Philippine cattle have rinder- 
pest, the worst of all diseases among these 
animals. 

Secretary Wilson has the foresight to rec- 
ognize thetrouble which might ensue were 
the eastern animals allowed to come into 
this country, bringing contagion with them, 
and thus spread the diseases, with a _corre- 
sponding loss to live-stock in the United 
States,—hence the very stringent order is- 
sued by our ever watchful Secretary of Agri- 





taken in the mosquito question by many 


culture. Guy E. MITCHELL. 
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Hgricultural. 


Dairying in Europe. 

At the annual meeting of the Maine Dairy- 
men’s Association, held at Winthrop, Dec. 
10 and 11, Henry E. Alvord, who has re- 
cently visited western Europe and noted 
their methods, spoke as follows: 

“The island of Alderney in the British 
Channel was a mere rock, but we had what 
were called Alderney cattle. There was 
only a custom house there and the cattle did 
not eome from ther There were none 
there. 

. The island of Gubrnsey was exclusive. 
They took in no othér blood, and they had 
developed puré.--There were but a few 
thousand on the whole island. We owe 
those little islands a great debt of gratitude, 
but we had no need of going there today for 
good blood. Where you can find one good 
animal there today you can find a dozen 
better here. ‘There was nothing in the 
Guernsey or Jersey islands that is of ad- 





——— 


vantage to us now except the close care and | 


attention the people give their cattle. They 


had no pastures, but tethered their cows. | 


By constant association these cattle had be- 
come very gentle. 

“ Across the channel we come to western 
Franece.or Normandy. There is a Normandy 
breed, large, coarse and colored like the 
Jersey, but in form like the Brown Swiss. 
There are among them good dairy cows, 
but not up to ours. 


$200 each very readily—but not equal to | 


ours. They employ much labor and accom- 
plish much less. I visited one big farmer. 
His rent is five to seven thousand dollars 
per year. Buildings were not convenient, 
and all feed carried across a court by hand. 
He had fifty cows and sold three hundred 
pounds of butter per week. The climate is 


it is strained into earthern jars and set 
around a cemented room. The milk stands 
there twenty-four hours and frequently 
thirty-six hours. 

«> The butter is of a mild or insipid flavor. 
Churning is old fashioned for the most part. 
It is worked with the bare hands and at 
once sent to market in baskets made of wil- 
low. 
put ina coarse cloth. 


street. Many tons are disposed of in an 


hour or two. 
send to what is called blending factories. 
This butter is never salted. 


in better style for the London and other 
big markets. They have several grades and 
only the poorest is salted. 


They frequently handle as 


hundred tons per day. 


around. 


“On the farm I visited were many coach 
The farmer was an ex- 
pert in feeding, and the veal calves the best 
The calf industry is one of the 
most important adjuncts of the dairy busi- 


horses and sheep. 
I ever saw. 


ness in Normandy. 


** Now, if we go to the province of Brit- 


any we find the cattle small, black and _ fine. 


The people are indolent, and do not exer- 


cise the care they do in Normandy. 
‘*T am satisfied that the Channel Island 
cattle originated from these two breeds. 


“Down near Bordeaux the government in- 


troduced the dairy business. A poor breed 


was given them, but the people manage to 
The milk is gathered by agents of 


exist. 
the creameries as often as possible. They 
have no ice, but their appliances are fairly 
modern. There are dairy schools in all 


these provinces of France and some are 


especially designed for women. In Rheim 


is an agricultural college. 

* Turning north we find the Paris region, 
and the trade is mostiy for the city. It is 
both butter and soft cheese, which are 
nearly decomposed. We should not care to 
eat them here. The milk in Paris comes 
on open platform cars- -double decked, but 
goes to the retail trade in this condition. 


The big companies filter and pasteurize the 


milk, which preserves it. Ice is not used in 
Paris by any one and the milk is always 
warm. The milk soon sours unless pasteur- 
ized. At the Paris exposition we had to 
get together at six o’clock in the morning in 
order to find sweet milk to examine. Before 
nine o’clock it was all sour. I had samples 
from New York and New Jersey, nineteen 
to twenty-three days old, that was perfectly 
sweet at the time, and yet it had only been 
kept clean and cold. Those were the two 
things Frenchmen didn’t understand. 

“Tn northern France there are great fac- 
tories and mines, and much milk and butter 
required. In Flanders, on the Belgian 
frontier, I found some of the best cows in 
Europe. It is a breed resembling in size 
and style the Ayrshires. They are dark 
brown and a fine dairy type. 

** Belgian dairying is ahead of France. In 
the southern part butter making is fine. The 
old system of small production has been 
supplanted by government factories. They 
have fine butter exhibits in all their great 
shows. I saw nothing better in Europe. 

‘* If we go south and east of Paris we find 
a rough, hilly country with old castles and 
quaint customs. They make fine cheese. It 
is made large from eighty to one hundred 
pounds and bandaged with a substance to 
keep off flies. It is uncolored and ranks 
as third in the Paris market. In the south 
we come to a desolate country—mountain- 
ous, and but very few people. Weare now 
in a sheep country, and fully half a million 
are kept for their milk. They look like 
goats. The people estimate their value by 
the length of their tails. They are milked 
six months in the year and the milk made 
into small green cheese. The famous Roque- 
fort cheese comes from this place. It is 

eured in caverns in the limestone rocks. 
There are streams of water there and 
much air. They are really cold-storage 
rooms and have the necessary climate and 
moisture to give the cheese their character- 
istic flavor. They have been used _ for 
this purpose for a thousand years. The 
cheese are worth a dollar per pound when 
cured, and mount up to $2 each when they 
reach New York. They weigh four pounds | 
each. The milk is rich in solids and makes | 
a rich and nutritious cheese, and the sheep | 
are managed mostly by dogs. The process 
of milking is by no means of a cleanly 
natur2. The rains of heaven only clean 
their streets and apparently their persons! 
‘*‘ There is one more part of France where 
dairy interests flourish, and that is the 
southeast part near the Swiss frontier, 
among the Jura mountains. There are 
many small villages, and the peasants hold 
injected with 


After Abortion Sze: 


Breeding Powder. Used in connection 
with Hood Farm Abortion ones ne is the 
best means of preventing abortion. 
Two sizes of och $1 and $2.50. Toany 
railroad express point in U. S., 25 cents ad- 
ditional. C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass, 





Cows should be 











Those cows sell for | 


Straw is put on the top and the butter 
Women earry it to 
town and keep on the shady side of the 


Merchants purchase it to 


After being 
sent to the blending factory it is put up 


Six hundred 
persons are employed in the factory, and a 
woman manages the whole establishment. 
much as one 
Of course this great 
factory buys the butter of all the farmers 
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AUTUMN 


; PLOWING. 
From ‘‘ Woodland and Meadow,’ by W. I. L. Adams. 








| the pastures in common. 


| the co-operative plan. 


| Operation therefor six hundred years. 


| 


| found stringent laws 


| who neglected his duty. 
| well be introduced into this country. 


duty to the whole community. 


one man makes the cheese for each village 


ter, as it is called. 
‘*Then they built factories,and in this way 


big cheese were brought 
special building had to be made. 


not well ventilated. 
nature. 


by men who follow that business. 


“In Italy cheese making is the only form | 
The cheese is 
They have an- | 
It is 
soft and green and keeps from six to nine 


of dairying that is known. 
dry and improves with age. 
other kind thatis putup in bladders. 


months. It is almost liquid in its nature. 


‘In Germany there is nothing of special 
note in dairying, unless we except the big 
They have a} 
system of shipping milk by freezing it. It | 
is called the Casse system, and can be kept 
They freeze it 
it seems to 
be about the only special feature in that 


milk companies at Berlin. 


ameonth in that condition. 
into blocks as we freeze _ ice. 


eountry. 


“Denmark and Sweden are interesting | 
They are far ahead of all the 
Their specialty is making | 


countries. 
rest of Europe. 


butter, and it is made under the co-opera- 


tive system managed by the government 
largely. 


large and turn out immeuse quantities. 


There is a chief butter maker and manager 
Everything is kept 
in that 


with their assistants. 
extremely clean. It is wonderful 
respect. 


‘** Holland now has no special features, but 


Russia is going ahead with giant strides. 

‘Whole trainloads of butter are now 
| taken out of that country, and it becomes a 
| wonder what becomes of it all. 
| ‘InGreat Britain there are no special 
features, but cheese is madethere as fine 
as the world can produce. In the Cork re- 
gion of Ireland dairying is at its best, and 
also in Scotland the same can be said. 

‘“* With this hurried sketch you will see 
that there is not much for us to envy. 
Their stock is not as good as ours, neither 
is their climate or water so well adapted 
to dairying as here. They feed very skill- 
fully. If there is any one lesson we can 
learn from them it is economy of feed. 
They do it by observation and living con- 
stantly with their animals. In all their 
methods and implements they are far behind 
us. When we compare our methods as 
a whole, with Europe, we have every rea- 
son to feel satisfied that we can beat the 
world.”’ 

Professor Gowell spoke of Major Alvord’s 
address and endorsed his views. He had 
traveled in Europe, and knew the butter to 
be of an inferior quality. Their implements 
were crude and were suchas were discarded 
by us ten years ago. Butter in the hotels 
was brought on the tables floating in 
water, and not cold water at that. The 
marketing is done in a very peculiar man- 
ner. They have a regular market day, and 
the products are all taken intoa big room 
and placed around in rows. The 
never carry their stuff to their customers 
as our farmers do here. The temperature 
is high, and they have no ice whatever. On 
the islands of Guernsey and Jersey he found 
some good, hard yellow butter. They lie 
low in the English channel, and the speaker 
visited many of the farmers. He found 
banks of earth, grass covered, for fences, 
and the tops covered with hedges. The fields 

| : 

| are small, only two or three acres, but there 
iis where the farmers do_ their work. 
| Raising potatoes for the English mar- 
ket is the principal industry. The 
land is valued at $1200 per acre. He asked 
questions of the people, and soon learned 
that these mounds of earth and hedges 
were what protected their crops from the 
winds and the storms. The cows are teth- 
ered here and there, and changed as the 
feed within their reach is eaten down. 
Nothing is wasted. The women do all the 
work in caring for the cows. The speaker 
believed that the gentle care given by these 
women accounted for the gentle nature of 
this breed. 
and are frank. The houses are of stone 
and kept neat and surrounded: with flowers 
and plants. 

‘* In Jersey, when they build new houses 
they surround them with high walls. ‘The 
farm yard is the place for both cattle and 
people and is cemented and smooth. The 
houses look hard but they are kept. clean 
and the floors are always made of tiles. 
They have books and everything to make 





- The cows are 
warm and they do not try to cool the milk; ae. Se Pitt 
This system is not 
| American by any means, but has been in 
In 
| the very town where Victor Hugo was born I 
hundred of years 
| old which inflicted penalties on any patron 
That law might 
The 
fact was recognized that every patron had a 
The cheese 
in that section are made very large—about 
two hundred pounds each; consequently it | 
is necessary for them to co-operate, and 


When a man 1s discovered who makes extra 
fine cheese he is selected as the cheese mas- | 


the co-operative system has been built up. 
At the Paris Exposition so many of these 
down that a 


In Switzerland the people take good care 
of their cattle. In the winter they take them 
right into their houses, and often they are 
The cattle are not ex- 
ercised, and the products are of doubtful | 
In the summer the cattle go into 
the mountains and the milk is brought down | 


Some of the creameries are very 


farmers | 


The people look you in the face |’ 


life comfortable. 


crushed stone. 


They feed on clover and vegetables. 
use grain. 





ing. 


their boots are heavy and coarse. 


farmer usually hires them at a low price 
They pay not more than $1 
| per week. 


| product. 


scabby. 


of some kind. 
per year from the land. 
sandstone formation. 


ones. 
| pride in building up their herds. 


none but the best. They feed carefully and 
treat kindly. 


ours. 


them aspure airto breathe as they have in 
their native home. 

“We, too, must learn to ventilate, and 
this is a lesson that we must learn at once. 
In Jersey they have no tuberculosis. How 


unless we give them pure air? 


she was grown in the lowlands of Scotland 
; and in the open air. 


air. The barns are small, but the doors are 
kept open and nothing but pure air is 
breathed. 


These are for average animals, and fine ones 
| run much higher. All of these subjects are 
| interesting, and should engage our atten- 
'tion.”’ 


| 

| §* The prices are from $200 to $300 per cow. 
| I p 

| 
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Butter Market. 
The decline in prices of butter in New 
| York and Chicago has prevented buyers 
| here from purchasing as freely as they 
| would have dene, although Boston has been 
about one cent below other leading markets 
for some weeks, and the prospects have in- 
dicated a decline there. But offerings here 
have not been large, and the receivers are 





generally firm at last week’s prices. North- 
ern and Western assorted sizes extra 
creamery were 244 cents, with large 
tubs New York and ash _ tubs” of 
Western at 24 cents. Some _— shipped 
as extra had to go at 23 to 235 cents, 


but good firsts brought 22 to 23 cents, and 

best marks of Eastern the same, with fair 

to good at 18 to 21 cents and seconds 17 to 20 

cents, June extra from storage moving fairly 

well at 21 to 22 cents, best fair to good dull 
at 18 to 20 cents. Boxes and prints in steady 
demand at 25 cents for extra Northern 
creamery, 22 to 25 cents for extra dairy, and 
common to good 16,to 20 cents. Dairy in tubs 
is 21 cents for extra Vermont and 20 cents 
for extra New York, but both are hard to 
find. More graded as firsts at 18 to 20 cents, 

with seconds 15 to 17 cents, and thirds at 12 

to 14. cents. These low grades are not in de- 

mand nor are the imitation creamery at 135 

to 16 cents, or ladles at 135 to 14 cents. A 

little of the best grades can be sold, but 
'many prefer renovated butter at 18 to 19 

cents for choice and 14 to 17 cents for com- 
mon to good. Jobbers’ rates at about two 
cents a pound higher than above quotations. 

The receipts of butter at Boston for t'e 
week ending Dee. 14 were 13,740 tubs and 
14,285 boxes, a total weight of 652,770 pounds, 
including 57,150 pounds in transit for ex- 
| port, and with the latter deducted the net 
total was 595,620 pounds, against 587,049 

| pounds the previous week and 525,925 
| pounds the corresponding week last year. 
| This indicates a slignt increase, but would 
| have no bearing on prices if other markets 
| had held up. 

The exports of butter from Koston for the 
week were 57,150 pounds, against 3500 
pounds for corresponding week last year. 
From New York the exports were 4394 tubs. 

The Quincey Market Cold Storage Com- 
pany reports the movements of butter. for 
the week as follows: Taken in 689 tubs, 
out 8764 tubs, stock 116,400 tubs, against 
87,249 tubs same time last year. The East- 
ern Company reports a stock of 15,250 tubs, 
against 11,371 tubs last year, and with these 
added the total stock is 131,650 tubs, against 
98,620 tubs same time last year, an increase 
for this year of 33,030 tubs. 

—Sponges are gathered by means of a long 
pole with a hook attached to the lower end, with 
which.the sponge fisherman is very.expert. He 
lies upon his stomach in the stern of a boat look- 
ing through an ordinary water bucket with a 
glass bottom, which does away with the glare 
from the water and allows him to survey the 
bottom leisurely, while the boatman rows or 
sculis the boat. A schooner lies at anchor near 
by, from which a half-dozen or more of these 
small boats fish. It returns to port when it is 
loaded, or at night, as the case may be. 








‘* The roads are very narrow and built of 
There are also many lanes. 
The people ride in two-wheeled carriages, 
and there is a sense of uncertainty where 
you are going tv land when you ride in one. 
This is the home of the Jersey cattle. 
We do not feed the Jersey as they do there. 
We 
The Jersey was produced on 
succulent feed and that is what she needs. 
Now that we have commenced using and 
feeding from silos our Jerseys are improv- 


‘“*The women do most of the work and 
Many of 
them come over from Normandy and the 


or $1.50 
Potatoes sell at a high price. 
-| Three hundred bushels per acre is the usual 
The land has long been worked 
and is very rich. They grow them continu- 
ously year after year and they never grow 
There are no weeds and as soon as 
the potatoes are out they sow another crop 
Usually they get three crops 
The soil is a red 


**1 do not think they haveas good cattle 
as some of ours, but they have fewer poor 
They breed with great care, and take 
They 
throw away all the poor calves and raise 


Their climate is better than 


There the Jersey lives out of doors ; 
here we must house, but we do not give 


‘long can we keep our boys and girls healthy 
‘“*The Ayrshire is a fine animal because 


They breathe pure 


= Literature. 


One can scarcely fancy a present more ac- 
ceptable to the woman who is fond of novels 
and good chat concerning them than Mr. 
Howells’ work, ‘‘ Heroines of Fiction,’’ de- 
voted to a discussion of the well-known 
heroines of Dickens, Hawthorne, Thack- 
eray, Charlotte Bronte, George Eliot, 
Charles Reade, Henry James, Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward and many other favor- 
ite authors. Mr. Howells writes of these 
imaginary women with all the graceful 
ease and unobtrusive knowledge for which 
his literary criticism is famous, and the 
books are beautifully illustrated by seventy 
full-page, half-tone pictures from original 
drawings by such celebrated artists as A. I. 
Keller, Howard Chandler Christy, Albert 
E. Sterner and others. The two volumes 
of the set are arranged in an attractive box. 
{ Harper & Brothers: New York. ] 

** Amos Judd,”’ a new edition (with pict- 
ures by Mr. A. I. Keller, printed in color) 
of J. N. Mitchell’s absorbing story of an 
Indian prince, who, endowed with the gift 
of foreseeing the future, grows up in an 
American village and lives there a comedy 
that at last takes a tragic turn. The tale, 
which offers an admirable example ot Mr. 
Mitchell’s gift in fiction, needs no praise 
from us. 





stantly sought out at 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons: New York. ] 
Among the many biographies of McKin- 
ley now in the book stalls, this ‘* Life Work 
of William McKinley,”’ by Edward T. Roe, 
LL. B., who was one of Mr. MeKinley’s 
classmates at the Albany Law School, 
should have a prominent place. The aim of 
the work has been to impress upon the 
youth of our country the grand and noble 
lessons contained in the late President’s 
gracious kindlinéss, high moral courage 
and exalted patriotism. To this end the 
life of McKinley is traced in detail, con- 
siderable space being given to the events of 
the Spanish war and to McKinley’s various 
speeches. The occurrences of the fatal day 


are carefully sketched, and a large number 
of editorials on the event are quoted, as 











| 
| 
| 


It has proved its readableness | 
during the six years of its life by being con- | 
the book shops. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


wellas several memorial addresses. Pub- 


lished by Laird & Lee, Chicago, III. 

“ Truth Dexter,’ by Sidney McCall, pub- 
lished by Little Brown & Co., Boston, is a 
new American society story, entertaining 
from beginning to end, and full of brilliant 
and sparkling dialogue. Contrasted with 
a clever society woman is Truth Dexter, an 
unlessoned Southern girl, with a capacity | 
of development, but unused to city life. | 
There are a number of exceptionally well- | 
drawn characters, notably Mrs. Dexter, 
Truth’s grandmother, a character study of 
great delicacy, and the old plantation life is 
made very real. It isafresh, strong story 
with many commendable features, and is a | 
volume that grows steadily better to the 
end. 

A book of real value, alive with good 
matter, practical, scientific and religious, | 
purposely designed for the busy man, and 
more than likely to settle in that being’s | 
mind the fascinating but ever unsettled | 


question of the seventh day among the, 
heathens, Hebrew and Christian peoples, is 
announced for immediate publication by 
Cupples & Schoenhof, Boston. The author | 
is the Rev. R. J. Floody, one of the pastors 
of the noted Shawmut Congregational So- 
ciety, Boston, who names his book ‘“‘ The 
Scientific Basis of Sabbath and Sunday.” | 

* Till the Doctor Comes and How to Help | 


Ilim,’’ by George H. Hope, M. D., published | 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York., is a} 
valuable addition toany one’s library. = It 
contains chapters on all important subjects, 
with now and then an illustration of value. 
“* The simplicity of the volume is its best 


; recommendation ; in saying this I would in- 


dulge the hope that its simple remedies may 
be the means of averting much unnecessary 
pain, perhaps even, in an emergency, saving 
a human life by the plain suggestions given 
as to what precautions to take till the doc- 
tor comes.’’ 

‘© The Ordeal of Elizabeth,’? published by 
J. F. Taylor & Co., New York, is astory of 
an American Elizabeth. Frontispiece by | 

3. Allan Gilbert. Probably no book of re-: 
cent publication has gained as much promi- | 
nence for its refreshing and delightful tale | 
of a romance, and Elizabeth is sweet and | 
attractive, and one of those charming girls | 





| ton & Co., New York, is one of the most 
| popular 


whom we all would like to know. Quite lik, 
Others of the books issued by this well- 
known house, it has the cleverness and re. 
finement often found lacking in some of ou: 
popular books of the day. 

“Trinity Bells,” by Amelia E. Barr, « 
tale of old New York, published by J. F. 
Taylor & Co., 7 East Sixteenth street, Ney 
York, with sixteen full-page illustrations }, 
C. M. Relyea, is a charming story of a littl. 
Dutch maiden, who is the heroine of th, 
tale, and makes an irresistible appeal to «|| 
who love a good, clean, wholesome stor: 
that old and young may read with enju, 
ment. 

As many copiesof “The Crisis” hay 
been sold in six months as have been sv). 
of ‘‘ Richard Carvel ”’ in the two years sin, 
it was published. The sale of each has 10 \ 
reached the figure of 375,006 copi 
If the popularity of ‘* Richard Carvel”’ }:;, 
been considered extraordinary, what mu 
we say of “ The Crisis’’? The Maemil!:: 
Company, New York. 

“Signs of the Prophet,’ by James by 
Naylor, author of ‘ Ralph Marlowe,” et: 
published by the Saalfield Publishing Co, 
pany, Akron, O., is an edition of great i: 
terest, and contains a very interesting tal: 
‘Lhe story goes on: “‘ At the close of the wi: 
the young couple went to Quebec, to obtai: 


possession of their property. La Viv 
lette’s relative was dead, and = shi 
had no. difficulty in proving he: 
title to the estate. loss, with som 


trouble, obtained the bulk of his father’- 
fortune. Turning their real estate int: 
money, they returned to the land the, 
loved.”” There are many pretty situations, 
and the book is one of decided originalit, 
with much color. An ideal love romanc 
prettily presented. 

“Ralph Marlowe,”’ a tale of the Buckey+ 
State, by Dr. James Ball Neylor, published 
by the Saalfield Publishing Company, 
Akron, O., is one of Dr. Neylor’s best 
works. There is an atmosphere about this 
story that is quiet, rustic, with an equa! 


measure of delicious humor and delicate 
It is a very readall- 


pathos about it also. 
story, 

““Under the Skylights,” by Henry Bb 
Fuller, author of ‘‘The Chevalier o/ 
Pensieri-Vaniets,’”’ published by I). Appl 


of the holiday books. The 
three chapters are entitled ‘‘The Down 
fall of Abner Joyce,” “ Little O’Grady 
vs. The Grindstone,” “Dr. Goudy and 
the Squash,” the concluding — section 
—that relating to Dr. Goudy and_ the 
squash—is represented by permission fron 
Harper’s Magazine. The charming humor, 
delightful flavor and refined quality ©! 
Mr. Fuller’s work impart a peculiar zest 


| to this subtly satirical picture of the ex- 


traordinary vicissitudes of arts and letters 
in a Western metropolis. The book carries 
the reader through much of excitement 
and interest, and is presented in a decided], 
attractive manner. A story one well 


members. 
Si imal — 


To be glad of life, because it gives you 


| the chance to love and to work and to play 


and to look up at the stars; to be satistied 
with your possessions but not contented 
with yourself until you have made the best 
of them; to despise nothing in the world 
except falsehood and meanness, and to 
fear nothing except cowardness: to be go 
erned by your admirations rather tha 
by your disgusts; to covet nothing that 


' is your neighbor’s except his kindness o! 


heart and gentleness of manners: to think 
seldom of your enemies, often of you 


: friends,and every day of Christ : and to spend 


as much time as yon ean, with body and 
with spirit, in God’s out-of-doors—these are 
little guide posts on the footpath to peace.- 
Henry Van Dyke. 


ee ~>- 

What is German Peat Moss? What is it for? 
What does it cost? All these questions answered, 
and more, by a circular. Sent free by C. B 
Barrett, Importer, Boston, for particulars. 
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CENTURY MAGAZINE 





STORIES BY 
‘“*MARK TWAIN,’’ 


The Christmas Number 


PORTRAITS 
and STORIES of th: 





‘*‘MR. DOOLEY,”’ 

‘‘CHIMMIE FADDEN,”’ 

GEORGE ADE, 

‘**UNCLE REMUS,”’ 

FRANK R. STOCKTON, 

| RUTH McENERY STUART, 

GELETT BURGESs, 
TUDOR JENKS, 

CHAS. BATTELL LOOMIs, 


and every humorous writer 
you can think of. 
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Chambers, 
Loomis,Carolyn Wells, Elliot Flower, and others. 


ICH in color work, contains Humorous Contribu- 
tions from Frank R. Stockton, Gelett Bur- 





gess, Ruth McEnery Stuart, Robert 
Oliver. Herford, Charles 


Don't miss Loomis’s 


6é 
AUTOMOBILE EXTRAVAGANZA,”’ 
nor the beginning of that very strong serial story ‘‘ The 
ae by the author of ‘‘ The Confounding of Came- 
an. 


Battell 


EARLY HUMORIST=s 


‘*ARTEMUS WARD,” 
*“*JOSH BILLINGS,’’ 
**PETROLEUMYV. NASBY,”' 
CAPTAIN DERBY, 

‘¢ Squibob,”’ 
‘*MILES O’REILLY,”’ 
**SAM SLICK.’’ 


Nearly Fifty in all. 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS to The Century, who begin subscriptions with Decemb 
the Christmas number, will receive a copy of Novem 
free, if asked for on subscribing. November begins the volume. Subscription price, *. 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New Yo! 





i} Send for Th C t Cc ; : oer 
scil 

Catalogue e entur y 0. S Chr istmas Books teat 

CIRCUMSTANCE ; Nl 

f soci a prion ssseate FOR CHILDREN 
m... Sioactal Wie Sen ceaed t MonHE, CENTURY BOOK For APE Ate 
by the erivies every where. 300 pages. “WILD LIFE NEAR HOME.” on Agee gg all A ae | o mm... Scone My re 
booklet des: 


81.50. 


A new library edition 
Mitchell’s novels is now ready. Ten 
volumes. # 15.00. 


lorsfall. 


‘* CLASSICS ”’ 





THE latest issues in ** The Cent- 





Ky Dallas Lore Sharp. 
gift book for lovers of nature. 
quisitely illustrated with marginal | 
of Dr. | Etares and insets in tint by Bruce | 

350 pages, rich binding, | 
2.00 net (by mail, ®2.28). 


A charming answerer 


: great question 
Ex- 2 


nursery.”’ 
18). 


ents. 


= 


BOOKS BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


RANCH LIFE. 


New edition, richly 


net (by mail, 


Send for pamphlet, * Books for 
Women,” a guide in selecting pres- 


Mr. Roosevelt’s famous book on ranching and hunt- | 


of the young folks. A 
each one in such detail th t ¢ 
mas selections can be reads 
will be sent by The Century 
Union square, New York, ! 
asking. 


‘* THUMB-NAILS © 


bound, | EXQUISITE little books 


ury Classtes "are: HA Autoblography ot Remington’s striking pictures. j ittle 
of Franklin,” Poe’s * Tales,” ** Hy- sag o essed leather binding. veo > } 
ata” and Ruskin’s “Essays.” THE STRENUOUS LIFE. New edition of Mr. Roosevelt's most | ble for holiday gifts, Price. s 1° 1 
hese are ox nisitely printed aeniie ona and essays. 12mo, 225 pages, # 1.50. iinueq | each. — ~—— . eee | 
woks H nh binding, ssld a » LES. A boy’s book, v. sages from s Speeche | 
9.9% each (by mail, 2.338). States in conjunction with Souter tome Weie ek bye orn Letters,” and 4 Horace. a 
‘ or circular. history. Illustrated. $1.50. ° = weve hee gp and cor 
Sto umb- Ra ‘. 











ST. NICHOLAS. 


a of this paper are invited to read the Open Letter about St. Nicholas 

Carolyn Wells, which appears in the Christmas numbers of the leading sangeninee 
No better Christmas present can be thought of than a year’s subscription to this « best 
of children’s magazines.’”? November and December numbers are free, with a certificate of 
subscription, to all new subscribers who begin with January, 1902. 
You can give the two numbers and the certificate at Christmas, 
whole year go direct to the recipient of your gift. 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 








Price, $3.00 a year. 
--future numbers for a 


by 
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Poultry. 


Practical Poultry Points. 


do not remember ever having seen so | 


large turkeys in the market any 
ksgiving week as we saw this year. 


. from thirty to thirty-six pounds were | houses s 
common, and those from twenty to | 


‘)-five pounds were very plenty. They 
_of course, What are called old toms, 


few of them appeared to be over eigh- | 
months, and many were young turkeys | 


at twenty pounds weight. This may 


» part, due to the increased use of the | 


ve turkey, butmore to a cross of the 
1ve upon the black turkey, which has so 
oved the black that they are much 
than the old-fashioned black turkey. 
vriter in the Poultry Journal says he 
no trouble in getting blacks to weigh at 
stimas time, pullets fourteen to fifteen 
iis. cockerels twenty to twenty-four 
ids and old cocks thirty pounds. He 
. they are hardy, fully as good iayers as 
e or white, eggs hatch well, and the 
ig ones grow rapidly from the start. 
\ are not so much inclined to ramble as 

varieties, in which they differ from 
jacks we used to keep, but we think 


The circulation should ‘be forced. There 
_18 no other way to obtain it successfully, 

where producers try to store their own eggs; 
| To test the condition of the air instru- 
as the temperature should be constantly 
_in use. The temperature of the storage 
hould be kept uniformly at 30° F. 
That is considered the best by all storage 
| Companies, and if properly regulated at this 
| temperature, the summer eggs will generally 
keep all right for winter use. 

Pennsylvania. ANNIE C, WEBSTER. 

| a_i ae 


Poultry and Game. 





| The Northern and Eastern poultry for | 


| Christmas trade has not begun to arrive yet, 
| but there is a sufficient supply of Western 
' to warrant that prices will not be high, ex- 
| cepting on fancy lots. They are nominally 

about as a week ago, for,as one dealer says, 


| “* What is the use to change prices when no | 
But they are weak at | 


| one wants to buy?” 
present quotations, and may be lower next 
week. Northern and Eastern fresh-killed 
roasting chickens 15 cents, broilers 15. to.18 


| cents, and fair to good at 10 to 14 cents. 
| Fowl, common to choice, 10 to 12 cents, 


mizht have had a strain of wild blood | 


them RAL 
\ breeder, whose statement we find ered- 
‘to * exechange,”’ 
jing soy beans to his poultry the past 
son and the flavor can be readily de- 
‘ed in both the eggs andthe tlesh. As we 
ot know the flavor of the soy bean, we 
“ht not be able to detect it, but we have 
ted tlavors in both eggs and fowl such 
never found in those which were pro- 
ed inour yard, and they were not stale 
erripe tlavors either, but very evidently 


effect of something taken as food. 
few realize how much of the flavor of 


od ean be imparted to the tlesh. It 
» be said that the eannibal chief con- 
to some one that ** the missionary very 
bat sailor man not good, eat too mueh 
Gazette of Laneaster, N. H., says: 
estimated that the United States 

1 54,000,000 pounds of turkey on 
sviving Day. This is the equivalent 


<x thonsand earloads of one thousand 
s perear, equal to a train forty miles 
rhe latest fad in the East is * broiler 


s.’ weighing about two pounds apiece 
from seventy-five cents to S81 
This last paragraph may be true 
did not see any such around Boston 
Do they mean in China or India? 
| not know they were sufficiently civil- 


Ve 


to eat turkey. 


ve several times seen in our ex- 
<s the statement that the one thing 
to make the hens lav was ‘ red 


\s we know of no red albumen, 
tine red dried blood, called red because 
n the abattoirs, to distingnish it from 
yl dried on the grass that we used to 
from South America, which was dis- 


d,and as we knew dried blood had 
tried by several and pronounced in- 
to dried beef seraps, we took no 
notice of it than to think it 

sembled a certain fraud that 
to get free advertising out of 


ind sueeeeded in doing so from many 
Now we find a statement that the 
tatement was sent, as was the one to which 
fer,as a type-written letter to several 

‘ys, and that it sent the price of ‘ blood 

at the druggists in New York 
rice about 7) cents a pound in three 
t \ certain firm in the 
1 States is said to be at the bottom of 


ell 
| 
sa wholesale. 
! 
scheme, and we think our old acquaint- 
will be found a member of the firm, 
is not the whole business. 


Shippers of poultry have used barrels cr 
es of almost all sizes for packing pou!- 
ind have sometimes lost money because 
oor packing, as well as by putting more 
grade or kind of poultry in the 
packages. The New York Produce 
vives the following as the dimen- 
boxes that are favored by the 
hippers, who are the ones who usu- 
btain the best prices for their ship- 
_ excepting some small lots of nearby 
fresh-killed Keep these 
ives for reference another when 
poultry to send away: broilers, 
long by 16 inches wide by 4 
though many prefer the 
Ixlix4 boxes: frvers, 224 inches long, 153 
hes wide and 6) inches deep; roasters, 36 
18 inches wide and 75 inches 
chickens, 32 inches long, 163 
ind 10) inches deep: turkeys, 34 inches 
wide and 12 inches 
inches long, 20 inches 
inches deep. The above 
all inside measurements, and the 
should be five-eighths of an inch 

on the ends for broilers and ducks and 
ree-quarters of an inch thick for other 
les of poultry, with the sides, tops and 
oms of all three-eighths of an inch. The 
is and sides of the boxes should contain 
piece only, except those used for tur- 
vhich should have two pieces, and 
tops and bottoms of boxes for all grades 
d have from two to four pieces of lum- 


one 
\ 
Ol 


a: 


faney stock. 


r season 
are 
} 


ehnes 


hes deep, 


s long, 


“) inches 
dueks, 30 


and 


a 


+ eo 

Eggs in Cold Storage. 
cannot keep eggs in cold storage suc- 
proper conditions ar 
ued beforehand. I approve of a cold- 
plant on every farm or poultry 
where the number of laying hens ex- 
two hundred, A plant properly con- 
ted then will pay the owner when eggs 
o cheap that it is impossible to find any 
t market for them. Eggs stored away 
rly can be kept from six to eight 
‘The summer eggs can be gathered 
ept for winter use. Not only this, but 
<s gatherea daily should be placed 
iately ain the cold-storage plant, so 
‘ill keep in perfectly fresh condition 
shipped to market a few days later. 
impossible sometimes to make ship- 
s every day and often it is very unwise ; 
one has no cold-storage plant on the 
the eggs may be ruined within forty- 
hours by exposure to hot weather. 
veather conditions more than time 
actually causes eggs to become stale. 
should be remembered in buileing 
d-storage place for them. Heat is 
enemy of the eggs, and next to 
ioisture, and third, stale, impure air 
this understood it may be pos- 
any one to understand why a eold 
‘cellar is a poor place for storing 
excessive moisture of the place 
es the eggs mouldy and musty. 
must be excluded by all means 
storage-house. Of course, too dry 
osphere is not desirable, although 

referable to too moist eggs. 
lation is essential to the welfare of 
limpure air will cause the eggs to 
rapidly, and impure air generally 
damp, moist air. Consequently it is 
il on pleasant days to have the ou- 
circulated through the storage house. 


unless 


Wiiy 


wre 


1 





rst 


The 


sa 


inches | 


| with common 


says that he has been | 


| to $3 50. 


ducks 12 to 13 cents, and geese, common to 
choice, 9 to 11 cents. Choice large young 
turkeys scarce now, and bring 15 to 17 cents, 
to good at 11 to 13. cents. 
Pigeons choice $1.15 to $1.25 a dozen, and 
common to good 50 cents to $1. Squabs 
good to choice $2 to $2.50. Western dry 


12 cents, fair to govud 9 to 11 cents, with 
fowlat 9 to 19 cents, ducks at 10 to 12 
cents and geese 9 to 10 cents Turkeys, 


ments to register the moisture as well | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


a half-cent less, fair to good 9 to 10 cents, | 


and No. 26 to 7 cents. In barrels, dry 
packed, roasting chickens 10 cents, common | 
to good medium sizes 8 to 9 cents, fowls 8 to 
95 cents, old roosters 64 to 7 cents, ducks 9 
to 10 cents and turkeys 11 to 12 cents for 
choice young and 8 to 10 cents for common. 
Live poultry in light supply, chickens and 
fowl to 10 cents, and old roosters 5 to 6 
cents. 

Game still in small supply and little de- 
mand. Canvasback ducks $2 to $3 a pair, 
redheads 50 cents to $1.50, black 90 cents to 
$1.25, brant $1 to $1.25, mallard 75 cents to $1, 
teal 50 to 75 cents and other small ducks 25 
to 50 cents a pair, wild geese 50 cents to 1 
each, grouse $2.25 to 82.50 a pair, and West- 
ern quail $3.50 to 34 a dozen. The season 
for Maine deer closed Dee. 15, and shipments 
from there and the Provinees are no longer 


legal. Large, fat bucks have sold as low as 
125 cents whole, and saddles at 13 to 15 


cents, while thin deer are 2 to 3 cents less a 
pound, Moose almost unsable at 6 to 8 
cents whole, and saddles 10 to 13. cents. 
Ilares scarce at 20 to 25 cents. Rabbits 
more plenty at 20 to 30 cents a pair. A few 
gray squirrels at 6 to 10 cents, as to size. 


horticultural. 


Patronize Reliable Nurserymen. 

The unreliability of some nursery- 
men at times in supplying good plants 
or trees is something that is very trying to 
horticulturists. [had last year anew crop 
of strawberries which proved a complete 
failure, because the nurseryman who fur- 
nished the plants had failed to carry out 
his agreement. What difference does it make 
if he does agree to giveme a new supply of 


plants for nothing? I lost practically a 
whole season of profits from them. 
Not  oniy this, but I have frequently 
found that plants of a= variety — or- 
dered turned out to be a mixture. 
In somecases only fifty per cent. of the 
plants were of the variety ordered, There 


is no adequate redress for such wrongs) or 
mistakes, except to refuse to have any more 
dealings with such nurserymen, and warn 
your friends and neighbors against him. 
One nurseryman who had twice tricked me 
pleaded with me not to tell others of his 
system, but I consider it apart of my bust- 
ness to warn my neighbors and friends 
such frauds. 

I would thank any one for doing the 
same for me. Otherwise these men will 
continue to furnish and profit on the igno 
rance of their customers. There should be 
more concerted movement on the part of 
fruit growers to protect themselves from 
unreliable nurserymen. The plea that they 
made a mistake, and did not do it willfully, 
will hardly clean their skirts. If they are 
too ignorant to be in the business, they 
should retire and make room for others. 

The most serious harm often found 
with fruit trees when the mistake of the 
nurseryman cannot be discovered for years. 
Not every fruit grower ean be expected to 
distinguish between different varieties of 
pear, apple or peach trees when they arrive 
from the nursery, nor can they always be 
sure of what they have for two or three years 
after planting. The result is the young or- 
chard is totally different from what they ex- 
pected. This is such a serious matter that 
some remedy should be provided. The fruit 
grower is thus placed at the mercy of unscrup- 
ulous dealers in trees. Personally, Iam prej- | 
udiced against dealing with any strangers, 
and unless a new company can refer to 
some growers who have tested their trees 
and plants for several successive seasons, I 
will have nothing to do with them. ‘Those 
who advertise trees cheaper than the market 
rates I generally look out for in particular. 
One good remedy is for the grower to have 
his own nursery, and then he can know 
exactly what he is planting. 

New York. S. W. CHAMBERS. 

_ -~oo 
Domestic and Forelgn Fruits. 

The receipts of apples last week were 
12,647 barrels, with small export trade, 
but prices are firm and higher on choice lots. 
King are $4 to $5a barrel, Maine Baldwin 
and Greening, No.1, $3.50 to $4, common 
&2.50 to $3, Spy $3.25 to $4, Western Ben 


Is 





Davis $3 to $3.50, Snow and Wealthy 
&3 to $4, Pound Sweet and Talman 


Sweet $2.50 to $3.50, mixed varieties $2.50 
No. 2, $2.25 to $3. A few pears 
in storage selling at $2.50 to $3.50 a bushel, 
as to quality. Cape Cod cranberries in fair 
supply, but firm; fancy lots at $6.50 to $7, 
choice sound $5 to $5.50, common to good | 
&3.50 to $4.50, crates $1.50 to 82. Grapes in | 
small supply, but demand light. Catawba | 
and Coneord, pony baskets, 12 to 15 cents, 
Malaga grapes plenty, from $3.50 to $8 a) 
cask, according to color and condition. 
Florida oranges in good supply and only 
fair demand, bright $3 to $3.25, russet $2.75 
to &3, Tangerines $5.50 to $6 a box, quarter 
boxes $1.75. Grape fruit, good to choice, $4 
to 86. Jamaica oranges $4.75 to 
barrel, &3to $3.50 a box, grape fruit $3.50 to 
24.40. Californian Navels coming freely, 
good to choice $2.75 to $3, fancy $3.50, seed- 
California lemons, choice, 








lings $2 to $2.25. 


42.50 to $3, frozen from 50 cents up- 
ward. No Mediterranean lemons arrived 
lately. A few Messina and Palermo in 


stock at 83 to $3.50. California _ figs 
dull at 7} to 8 cents a pound. Turk- 
ish higher at 11 to 17 cents. Dates 
higher at 4 to 4} cents. Florida pineapples 
duil. Smooth Cayenne $2.25 to $2.50 a box. 


Voom’ 


/and Cineinnati, $14.50 at Buffalo, Chicago 


| fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, were 


' tons to other countries. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


ENGLISH 





SETTER. 





Abbaka $2 a case, 20 to 25 cents each. A 


i : : | few Florida str: ‘ries came Tuesday, in 
packed poultry in boxes, chickens choice | lorida strawberries came ‘I lay, 


refrigerator cases. The earliest ever known 
and the finest early lot, only $1.50 a quart. 
Bananas steady at $1.50 to $2.50 a stem, as 


‘ 4 | to size 2 ition. 
choice, headed 12 to 13 cents, with heads on | one condition 


Sa aia 
Tegetables in Boston Ma ‘ket. 








The market begins to have something of a 
holiday appearance, with the booths outside 
forthe sale of the usual Christmas ever- 
greens and many of the stalls already 
trimmed with them, and the vegetable trade 
begins to quicken a little in anticipation of 
the demand that will be made next week, 
but there are not many changes in prices. 


Beets range from 40 to 60 cents a 
box, but most sales at 50 cents. Car- 
rots 50 cents and = parsnips 50 to 60 
cents. Flat turnips 40 to 50 cents a box 


and yellow 75 to 85 cents a barrel. Native 
onions from $1.25 to $1.40 a bushel. West- 
ern Massachusetts $3.75to $4 a barrel, York 
State $3 to $3.50. Spanish $1.25 to $1.50 for 
small cases and $3 to $3.50 for large, with a 
few Bermuda onions at $3 to $3.50. Leek 
+O centsa dozen. Radishes $1 to S156 a 
box. Celery a little easier, white 60 to 
7 cents a dozen. Paschal and Boston 
Market $4 to S85 a box. Salsify 75 cents 


to $1 adozen bunehes. Artichokes $1.25 a 
bushel, and French artichokes $3.50 to 
S40 a dozen. Cucumbers selling slowly, 


at &7 to SO per hundred for No. 1 and S83: to 
$3.50 for fair No. 2. Florida peppers $4 to 
Ssacrate. Egg plant scarce, at 4 to Sia 
dozen. Hothouse tomatoes 15 to 20 cents a 
pound, and Southern S84 a six-basket case. 
Squash at 32.50 a barrel for native [ub- 
bard and for Western, Turban the 
same and Marrow 82 to 82.25. Pumpkins 60 
to 75 cents a bushel box. Mushrooms from 
40 to 75 cents a pound, 

Cabbages firmat $1 a barrel. and red cab- 
bage 75 cents a box. Caulithowers scarce, 8 
to 10 ina box, $1.50. Sprouts 12 to 13 cents 
a quart. Lettuce plenty at GO to 75 centsa 
long box. Spinach 50 to 60 cents a bushel, 
and a few dandelions at $1.50. No beet 
greens in now. Parsley 31 to $1.25 a box. 
Romaine St a dozen. Endive St to SL2ja 
adozen. Florida string beans a little easier 
at 84.50 to =5 a crate. 


AT 


Potatoes in fair supply, but trade is light, 
as it bas been too cold to move them except- 
ing in heated cars. Aroostook Greeu Moun- 
tains, extra 88S to #0 cents a bushel, fair 
Ilebrons, extra ST u 
cents, fair to good 83 to 85 cents, Rose 
cents, Dakota Red 75 to 80 cents, York Stat 
Green Mountains 75 cents, Prince Edward 
Island Chenangoes 75 cents. Scotch Mag- 
nums have a moderate sale at $2.12 to S2.37 
for 168-pound bags. A moderate supply of 
sweet potatoes. Jersey double-head barrels 
82.50 to $3, and Vineland cloth heads $2.50 
to S53. 


{ 


good 85 to 87 cents. 


Si inal 
The Hay Trade. 

Some of the Eastern markets are report- 
ing that hay recetpts have been lighter dur- 
ing the past week, and that prices are firmer, 
especially so on the lower grades. Better 
grades are in the best demand, but we do 
not notice any advance in prices on them, 
and the lower grades only are firmer, be- 
cause some are accepting them instead of 
paying rates wanted forthe best. 

Boston received 369 ears of hay, of which 
185 were for export and 184 for home trade 
and 10 ecarsof straw. Corresponding week | 
last year 343 cars, of which five were for ex- | 
port and 338 for home trade, and 17 ears of | 
straw. This held prices at $17.50 to $18.50 for 
large bales choice timothy and $17 te 817.50 | 
for small bales. No.1 is &16to $17, No. 2 | 
$14.50 to 815.50, No. 3 812 to 813, clover the | 
same and clover mixed $13 to $14. Long rye 
straw is $15 to $16, tangled rye $11 to $11.50, | 
and oat straw $9 to $10. Providence remains 
about as last week. Receipts light, because 
of alack of cars. Choice at $18 to $18.59, 
No. 1 $17.50 to $18, No. 2 $16 to $16.50, Mixed | 
clover $13 to $13.50 and long rye $16 to $17. 

New York is receiving quite as much as 
the trade requires, and if this eondition eon- 
tinues to the tast of the month, there may 
be anaccumulation. Receipts were 1085 tons, 
against 7722 tons for corresponding week 
last year, and exports 1803 bales. Prices on 
prime and No.1 and lower grades a little 
higher than in Boston, noticeably in clover 
mixed, which is $13to $15. JerseyCity fell off | 
in receipts, and the prices are firmer than | 
last week on grades below No.1. The low 
grades bring $12 to $14, and clover mixed 
$13 to $15. 

The Hay Trade Journal gives highest 
prices for choice timothy as $19 at Jersey 
City, $18.50 at Boston, Providence, New | 
York and New Orleans, $16 at Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Norfolk and Nashville, $15.50 
at Richmond, $15 at St. Louis, Pittsburg 





and Louisville, $13.50 at Kansas City, | 
$12.50 at Minneapolis and $12 at Duluth. | 


Prairie hay is $14 at Chicago, St. Louis and | 


Kansas City, $11 at New Orleans, $10.50 at | 
Pittsburg, $9.50 at Minneapolis and $9 at | 


Duluth. 
The exports of hay from Canada for the 
252,979 


we 


tons, about the largest amount ever eX- | 
ported. Of this 155,123 tons came to the | 


United States, 94,528 tons went to Great | 
Britain and dependent colonies, and 3228 
The present year 
is expected to show a large increase over | 
last year. Besides the 15,000 tons per 
month previously noted as ordered by the | 
British War Office for October, November 
and December, there have been received | 
orders for 15,000 tons a month for January | 


land February. This, with a good local | 


demand for hay, has a tendency to force | 
prices upward, which may hurt the export | 


| trade after present orders are filled. 


| were 9466 barrels, 


' short ribs 7} to124 cent s, rounds 


| of Boston Harbor. 


| was expected to exceed 400,000 barrels. 


| there are in Greater New York 9957 saloons, 2693 


| period last year 86,062. 


Export Apple Trade. 


The total apple shipments to European | 


ports during the week ending Dev. -14, 1901, 
ineluding 1583) barrels 
from Boston, 6284 barrels from New York, 

1069 barrels from Portland and 530. barrels 

from Halifax. ‘The total shipments —in- 

cluded 5346 barrels to Liverpool, 2749 bar- | 
rels to London, 839 barrels to Glasgow and | 
532 barrels various. The shipments for the 

same week last year were 32,016 barrels. 

The total shipments since the opening 

of the season have been 488,019 barrels, 

against 902,006 for the same time last year. 

The total shipments this season include 

99,608 barrels from Boston, 90,303 barrels 

from New York, 36,063 barrels from Port- 

land, 122,406 barrels from Montreal, 138,740 

barrels from Halifax and 899 barrels from 

St. John, N. B. 

a aaa 
Fanion Dairy Market. 

The St. Lawrence County Board of Trade 
held its last sale day of the season Dee. 7, 
and adjourned until the first Saturday in 
next April. Secretary Martyn reported the 
sales of the season since May 1 as 74,277 
boxes of cheese, averaging 65 pounds or 
more per box, and 43,206 tubs of butter. 
Had this butter been made into cheese there 
woull have been more than at either Utica 
or Watertown, and there are two other 
boards in the county which he thinks 
probably otfer and sell as much as at Can- 
ton. In the eastern part of the county 
there are from 25,000 to 30,000 tubs of butter 
sold to Vastern markets that are not repre- 
sented at any board, There are two or 
three factories which manufacture all win- 
ter, but most of the others closed out their 
season’s Inake. 

Sonia 

—Pork and lard are unchanged: Heavy backs 
$21.25, medium $20.50, long cut $21.75, lean ends | 
$23, bean pork $17.75 to $18.50, fresh ribs il cents, | 
smoked shoulders 9} cents, lard 11) cents, in 
pails 112 to 12h cents, hams 113 to 12} cents, 
skinned hams 123 cents, sausage 10 cents, Frank- 
furt sausages 9) cents, boiled hams 17 to 17) | 
cents, bacon 12) to 134 cents, bolognas 9 cents, 
pressed baims 12 cents, raw leaf lard 12 cents, ren- 
dered leaf lard 12 cents, in pails 12} to 13 cents, 
pork tongues $22.50, loose salt pork 16} cents, 
briskets 11) cents, sausage meat 9} cents, country 
dressed aogs 7} cents. 

——Beet is fairly firm, but trade is dull. Extra 
sides 9} to 95 cents, heavy 8&4 to 9 cents, good 7 to 
8 cents, light grass and cows 64 to 74 cents, extra 
hinds 114 cents, good 10 to 11 cents, ght 83 to 94 | 
cents, extra fores 7 to 7} cents, heavy 6 to 7 cents, | 
good 5to 54. cents, light 4) to5 cents, backs 6} to 
9 cents, rattles 5 to 6 cents, chucks 54 to 74 cents, 

6{ to Sb cents, 
rumps 85 t013 cents, rumps and loins 9) to 15 
cents, loins 95 to 17 cents. 

—The visible supply of grain in the United 
States and Canada included 59,356,000 bushels of 
wheat, 11,187,000 bushels of corn, 5.742.000 bushels | 
ot 2.658.000 bushels of rye and 2,858,000 | 
bushels of pbarley. Compared with last week, 
this shows an inerease of 4,116,000 bushels of 
wheat, 257.009 bushels of corn, 116,000 bushels of 
rye and 49,000 Dushels of barley, with a decrease | 
of 674,000 bushels of oats. One year ago the sup- 
ply was 61,082,000 bushels of wheat, 8,138,000 
bushels of corn, 9,987,000 bushels of oats, 1,290,000 | 
oushels of rye and 3,482,000 bushels of barley. 

—The world’s shipments of grain last week | 
included) 7,415,809 bushels of wheat from. six 
countries, and 3,204,307 bushels of corn from four 
countries. Of this the United States sent 3,879,- 
309 bushels of wheat and 278,307 bushels of corn. 

—Traffon makes the exports from Atlantic | 
and Gulf ports last week to inciude 272,200 bar- | 


oats, 


| rels of flour, 1,493,000 bushels of wheat, 296,000 | 


bushels of corn, 3600 barrels of pork, 10,284,000 
pounds of lard, 23,796 boxes of meats. 

——Those who grow tomatoes for the canning 
factoriesin southern Jersey are declaring wheir 
intention to be to have $8 per ton next season, 
and if they cannot get it to goto growing corn, 
Last year they contracted their tomato crops at 
$6 per ton, and found it unprofitable. Some of 
the canners are said to be willing to comproinise 
at $7, but as $8 is only 20 cents a bushel they 


| think that is low enough. 


—— During the calendar year 1899, which is the | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| record year so far for local exports of grains, 35,- | 
| 611,772 bushels of wheat, corn and oats went out | 
| 
| 
| 


So far in 1901 34,023,346 bush- 
els have been exported, with three weeks of the 
year yet to be reported. Grain shipments for 
last week aggregated 451,359 bushels, including 
172,329 bushels of flaxseed. 

—The egg market 1s a little firmer, owing to | 
the cold weather, and nearby and Cape fancy are | 
firm at 35 cents. Eastern and Northern choice | 
fresh in demand at 28 to 30 cents, with fair to | 
good at 20 to 25 cents. Fancy Michigan 28 to 30 | 
cents. Western selected 24 to 28 cents for can- | 
dled and 19 to 22 cents for uneandled. Refrig- 
erator eggsin better demand at 18 to 20 cents 
for best marks and 17 to 18 cents for late packed. 
The stock in storage was reduced 10,500 cases 
last week, and is now 54,564 cases, against 41,782 
cases a year ago. 

The output of flour at Minneapolis last week 








According to Trow’s Business Directo y 
restaurants, 1111 hotels, 4573 retail butchers. It 
is estimated that there are also 9957 stores and | 
offices and 14,935 private dwellings. It is esti- | 
mated that these places consume 2,909,348 tons of 


| ice per year. 


—The shipments of dairy products from New | 
York last week included 4094 packages of butter 
and 300 packages to London; 7574 boxes of cheese, 


| to Liverpool; 4041 to London; 547 to Hull, and 1593 | 


to Glasgow, a total of 4394 packages of butter and 
13,755 boxes of cheese. | 

The total shipments of boots and shoes | 
from Boston this week have been 94,144 cases 
against 87.187 cases last week, corresponding | 
The total shipments thus 





| far in 1901 have been 4,651,178 cases, against 4,083, | 


332 cases in 1900. 

——Lambs and muttons are a little firmer, but | 
stronger prices are not easy to get: Lambs 84 to 
9 cents, faney and Brightons 9 to 93 cents, year- 
lings 5to 6} cents, muttons 5 to 64 cents, faney 
7 to 74 cents, veals 8 to 10 cents, fancy and Brigh- 
tons 103 to 11 cents. 

——The exports from the port of Boston for the 
week ending Dec. 14 ineluded 57,100 pounds butter | 
595,600 pounds cheese and 202.440 pounds oleo. | 
For the same week last year the exports included | 
3500 pounds butter, 200,440 pounds cheese and 42,- | 


000 pounds oleo. 


| at the excavation at 
| Clinton recently. 
| body in 





In Case of Fire 


a house covered with MF Roofing 
Tin is safe from the dangers of 
flying sparks and brands. Shingles 
invite conflagration; slate and tile 


add the danger of crushing weight 
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GEG I when the walls weaken; MF tin 
=——. affords complete protection and a 

light-weight covering to the house 

—and it lasts much longer than 

any other form of roofing. 


MF 


aw (\\ / 4 I} a 
— Ee Roofing Tin 
Teas By) 


is made by the old-style hand 
process; has the heaviest and rich- 
est coating of pure tin and new 
lead, by means of clarified Lagos 
palin oil. 
50 years on many houses — will 
keep your house sound 50 years. 


MF roofing has lasted 


This trade mark is stamped oneyv- 
ery sheet of the genu.ne. Ask your 
roofer for MF—or 


write (W. C. CRONEMEYER, Agent, 
to (Carnegie Building, Pittsburg, 


AMERICAN TIN FLATE 
COMPANY, 

Battery Park, 

New York. 








— Government statistics show that the ex- 


port movement of horses has more than doubled 
inthe p st four years. For the year ending June 
3¢, 1900, there was shipped abroad 64.722 horses, 
to neaily every district of the civilized world. 
The ve lume of exports for the fiscal year has not 
‘een cempiled, but it is known to be upward of 
45,778 for ‘he twelve months preceeding that, 51,150 
for 18¢8, 39,532 in 1887, 25126 in 1896—a total for 
five years approximating 250,000 horses, 
senting a va uation of $27,000.000. It is expected 
that when the government statisties for 1901 are 
published, that the total exportations will reach 
300,900 horses, valued at $35,000,000, 

——The exports of live stock and dressed beef 
last week included 2088 cattle, 2266 sheep, 7851 
quarters of beef from Boston; 1442 cattle, 40 


sheep, 12,667 quarters of beef from New York; | 


474 cattle from Baltimore; 195 cattle from Phila- 
delphia; 1139 cattle, 5483 sheep from Portland; 
1202 cattle from Newport News; a total from all 
ports of 6630 cattle, 7787 sheep, 20,518 quarters of 
beef. Of this 2907 cattle, 3554 sheep and 14,267 
quarters of beet went to Liverpool; 2233 cattle, 
2012 sheep, 4881 quarters of beef to London; 802 
cattle, 963 sheep to Glasgow: 213 cattle, 318 sheep 
to Bristol; 1100 quarters of beef to Southampton, 
200 cattle to Hulland 80 cattle, 40 sheep, 160 quar- 
ters of beef to Bermuda and West Indies. 

—-Eastbound shipments trom Chicago by all 
rall routes last week included 204,571 barrels 
of flour,against 216,629 barrels the previous week, 
and 109,098 the same week last year. Grain 2, 
095,000 Dushels,against 2,152,000 the previous week 
and 1,454,000 the same week last year. Provisons 
53,555,715 pounds, against 63,025,089 pounds pi evi- 
ous week and 58,241,149 same week last year 
The cause of decrease in floarand provisions was 
due to lack of ears. 

—The total amount of importations from the 
Phillipine islands for the ten months ending Oet, 
3) Was $3,185,958. Of this $222,797 was dutiahe 
an 1 $2.964,156 free of duty, the duty-tree geods 
ine Luding 20,579 tons of hemp, valued at $2,945,771, 
or $143 a ton, against 27,966 tons in same part of 
1900, valued at S187 a ton, or $5,225,261. 

—A giant crustacean of unknown 
but which from its appearance was thought to be 
the father of all lobsters from the beginning of 
time, Was foundina scoopful of sand and stone 
the big Wachusett dam 
is 31h inches 
ever seen any 


species, 


It 
Chiton has 
creature like it. 


long, and no- 

fresh-water 
——Bradstreet’s reports exports of wheat for 
Week 5.879.809 bushels, against 4,604,846 list week, 
and 4,78 year; 
bushels, against 86,017,005 last year. 
week ageregated 278,307 bushels, against 562,844 


JAMES BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 
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THE ANGORA GAT. 


A Superb Edition, Beautifully Ilustratea, , 


Telling How to Select, Breed, Train 
and Manage ‘Them. 


Only book of its kind. Contains most important 
chapters on The Origin, How to Train, Care for 
Pleasure and Breeding, Proper Food, Breeding and 
Mating, Exhibition and Transportation, The Bench, 
Washing and Grooming, Diseases, The Correct Type, 
Different Colors, besides interesting stories of how 
they eat, drink, play and sleep; in fact, everything 
about them. Over thirty-five half-tone illustrations 
from life. * My Cat Tom,” * A Cat Letter,” * Rats,” 
“A For 
* Attentive to Cats,” “The Homeless Cat,” “A Cat 
Story,” “ The Subway Cat,” * A Hospital Cat,” are all 
‘interest: tales. The volume, aside from being an 
excellent treatise on the cat, forms a delightful gift 
book, Edited by Robert Kent James. 

“ No autaor could be more justified in speaking on 
his selected topic, as one having authority, than is 
Mr. James ir appearing as an expositor of the 
Angora, for thousands of beautiful specimens of 
these lovely creatures owe not only their existence 
but their excellence, to the skill, care and knowledge 
of this well-known breeder. The book contains 
much useful information as to the diet and general 


care, it in fact,a work that is indispensable to 
any owner of one of the valuable and beautiful ani- | 
mals.”—Vew York Vogue. ' 


“Tt comes from a practical breeder. Prospective 
breeders of Angoras will find this book interesting 
reading.”— Country Gentleman. 

“ Those who are lovers of cats will find much that is 
interesting and instructive in this book.”—School 
Education, Minneapolis. 

*¢ It seems to us a book which those who are fond of 
cats will be glad to read.”—George T. Angell, in Our 
Dumb Arimals, Boston. 

“It is a useful volume, both for the owners of the 
Angora and othe. cats. It is tastefully bound and 


repre- | 


since July 1, 156,503,715 | 
Corn ior the | 


tten Prisoner,” ‘Her Wants Supplied,” | g 


| last week, and 4,853,458 last year; since July 1 
| 19,795,238 bushels, against 84,906,426 last year. 

—During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, 
the United States imported from tropical and sub- 
tropical countries goods valued at $323,$10,155. 

| Of this $90,487,800 was sugar, $62,861,399 coffee, 

! $30,057,365 raw silk, $28,455,383 india rubber, 822,- 
982,506 for vegetable fibre, $19,770,526 for tobacco 

| and manufactures of the same, $19,586,793 for 

| fruits, nuts, ete., $11,017,876 for tin, while cotton, 

| cocoa and gums were over 6,500,000 each, spices 
over $3,500,000, cabinet woods nearly $300,000 and 
other goods in smaller amounts. 
—The United States mint at Philadelphia is 
| reported as having turned 4,900,000 pennies in six 
| days last week, and is intending turning them out 
at this rate for the next two weeks. The [stores 
that sell at odd prices are expected to need this 
| amount to make change on their Christmas sales. 
| One million, three hundred and seventy thousand 
collars in pennies must make a large pile of them. 

Rabbits are dying by the score in the woods 

| and fields on Long Island. Hunters daily come 
upon their carcasses in all stages of decay. The 
whole rabbit population, that furnishes so much 
sport, is seemingly in danger of being wiped out. 
The trouble is caused by a bottiy, which stings 
the animals, and the resulting larva works the 
destruction. Australia might like a few of those 
flies. 

—The exports from Boston for the week end- 
ing Dee. 15 were valued at $3,095,239, and imports 
at $1,424,815; excess of exports, $1,660,424. Corre 
sponding week last year exports were $2,077,592, 
and imports were 31,016,952; excess of exports, 
$1,960,660. Since Jan. 1 exports have been S124,- 
530,378 and imports $63,091,088; excess of exports, 
$61,408,148. Corresponding period in 1900 exports 
were $114,875,447 and imports S66,684,764; excess 
of exports, $48.160,683. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 


“ 








Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 


at: 


valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 


Boston, Mass. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
H 


Lot of beautiful Angora 
Kittens in exquisite colors 
charming dispositions and 
very stylish. Send 10 cts. 
for pictures illustrating. 
WALNUT RIDGE FAPNS, 

Box 2144, Mase 






POULTRY KEEPING. 


«OW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


48-Page Illustrated Book, Telling 
How to Do It, and All About Profite 
able Poultry Raising. 

Coney Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 
| Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and Houses 3 
Choice of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Setting the 
Hen and Incubation; Hatching and Care of 
Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and Incubators; 








fully illustrated.”— (Our Fellow Creatures, Chicago. 4 
“ Volume of highest authority, exceedingly enter- Use of Green Bone for Poultry, ete. 

—_ Ft gael illustrated.”—Ameri- Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
can ivator, Bosto: , Mass. 3. Ste ‘ aken. Me » p 1GCHe 
Price, postpaid, #135. For sale by booksellers or — tamps taken. Mention the PLOUGH 

sen eC mere , . 
JAMES BROTHERS, Publishers | WALNUT PUBLISHING CO. 
220 Washington Strect, Boston, Mass. Box 3254, Boston, Mass. 
Ce | 
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HOW TO 
GROW THEM 


No book in existence gives an adequate 
account of the turkey,- its development 
from the wild state to the various breeds, 
and complete directions for breeding, 

» rearing and marketing these 
beautiful and profitable birds. . 

The present book is an effort to fill 
this gap. It is based upon the experience 
of the most successful experts in turke 
growing, both as breeders of fancy stoc 
and as raisers of turkeys for market. 

The grso-winsing papers out of nearly 
200 essays submitted by the most success- 
ful turkey growers in America are em- 
bodied, and there is also given one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts of 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven successful in each 
locality. 


Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, J2mo 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 


Address 


MASS. PLOUGHMAN 
BOSTON. 
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Set up the resolutions. 
Dr. Quackenbos is easily the modern 
Svenyaili. 








All honor tothe seven men of the schooner 
Edward M. Young,who brought their dog to 
safety with them. 


> 
> 


The evil of drink isagain illustrated in 
the case of the Somerville burglar. A pro- 
hibitionist burglar wouldn’t have been 
caught. 








ccecceaet ele 
The four rules of life which Dr. Hale 
offered for the consideration of ‘‘ Tech ”’ 
constitute a very sound foundation for 
broad and useful living. 
> 
Who will say now that woman cannot 
keep a secret. Mr. Marconi’s fiancee has 
established a record hardly less important 
in its own place than Marvoni’s. 


——— 
>> 


The suit of stage carpenter Rittersbach 
for the tools he lost on the night of Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s assassination is a faint echo 
of that terrible hour in American history. 


>> 
>> 


The revival is over and the Hub leavened 
by about four hundred converts. The 
reinforcement will add much to the gener- 
ally whitewashed character of early Janu- 
ary. 








»~ 
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De Windt, the explorer, is going to at- 
tempt an overland trip from Paris to New 
York. The experiment will be watched 
with hopeful eyes by persons subject to 
seasickness. 





>< 
<> 





The Malden congregation that recently 
complied with its pastor’s request and re- 
moved its feminine headgear, has now taken 
advantage of its prerogative and reconsid- 
ered. 


_— 
<e 





The new regime in Gotham has evidently | 


learned by experience. Without encourag- 
ing evil it bids fairto make it difficult for 
Tammany to resume the reins of govern- 
ment because the Gothamite believes that 
he is being over-chaperoned. 

Oo —_—______—__ 

It is rumored that the Massachusetts Nat- 
ural History Society is to continue its con- 
chological research by sending Prof. Alpheus 
Hyatt to the Hawaiian Islands. The Hub 
will profit by the investigation in another 
of its varied lines of generally unsuspected 
activity. 


o> 


The rector of Berlin University points a 
warning finger toward the possibility of too 
much higher education in America. Fort- 
unately it may be siad in answer that one of 
the important purposes of the higher educa- 
tion, as now conducted, is the preparation 
of young men for practical life. 

*“T’lldoit in French. Who’s afraid? ”’ 
telegraphs Miss Adams, apropos Mme. 
Bernhardt’s fear that she can hardly do 
justice in English to the proposed ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet.”” Everybody honestly inter- 
terested in you and the drama, Miss Adams. 

uo — 2 

Be sure of the punctuation and then go 
ahead, seems to be the latest modification of 
the old saying. The two commas that crept 
stealthily into Senator Hoar’s speech on the 
exclusion bill before it appeared in the 
paper damned all Portugal and Italy,—to the 
just wonder of the Italian and Portuguese 
societies.] 











Boston will have a natural and appropri- 
ate welcome for the Park and Outdoor Art 
Association when it comes here next August. 
The organization aims to perfect the very 
foundation of all true appreciation of the 
beautifui, and has already done sufficient to 
indicate its possibilities in this important 
direction. 





People who believe that modern journal- 
ism, in certain phases, 1s confined to this 
side of the water will do well to ponder on 
the reward offered by a London newspaper 
to the reader who should have most accu- 
rately prophesied the general tenor of Lord 
Roseberry’s recent speech. 


2 
<< 


“‘T would rather havethe credit of making 
successful the movement to bring labor and 
capital into closer relations of confidence 
and reliance than be President.”’ The state- 
ment does honor to Senator Hanna, and, the 
cartoonists to the contrary, it will find a 
large number of readers who will believe 
that the senator means what he says. 


— 
<g> 


Somewhere, somehow, the still inventor 
is perfecting his paletteophone, or, perhaps, 
his tastoscope. We know it. We look 








forward impatiently to the time when we | 


can sit at home and enjoy the viands of our 
favorite restaurateur without the delay 
and inconvenience of even rapid transit. 








> 

Now it is to be Boston’s turn to enjoy the 
delights of a six days bicycle race. Enthu- 
siasts will presumably lay in a stock of 
cigars, and prepare to see the whole show. 
Meantime, it may be remarked in passing 
that there is a good deal that is picturesquely 
interesting in a prize fight, and some excuse, 
judging from reports, for the profession of 
the toreador. 





oo 


The “ fevoniere ”’ is reported to be coming 
back into favor. The ornament, we are 
told, is very becoming to the classical type 
of face and very unbecoming to all others. 
But if it becomes the proper thing to have 
a bangle in the middle of the forehead all 
faces will be assumed to be classical; the 
main thing in jewelry is ownership rather 
than appropriateness. 


a> 
> 


Smoking is certainly a bad habit for chim- 
neys, and Boston chimneys seem to have 
acquired it in very much the fashion some- 
times adopted by a wily young mortal home 
from college for the holidays. That is 
to say, they began lightly and are now 
going full blast, without the fact being 
noticed by any great number of citizens. 
The citizens do notice, however, that it is 
necessary to scrub harder than formerly in 
order to get their hands clean before lunch, 
and the discovery will be probably of no 
little importance in the crusade against 
smoke that is already assuming sizable and 
promising proportions. 

The advance in the price of milk caused 
by the increase in cost of food must be paid 
by the consumers, and yet it may not affect 
them as much as it would have done if 
there had been a similar advance in grain 
prices fifteen or twenty years ago or more. 
The rigid inspection of the milk supply 
compels the milk to be of a fixed standard, 
and neither farmer, contractor or retail 
dealers can safely add much water to it to 
reduce the cost per gallon without danger 








of detection. The old joke about ‘‘ the cow 
with the wooden-tail ’”? making up the de- 
ficiency when the others did not produce a 
full supply has gone out of date, nor can 
a farmer cut down his grain feed to his 
cows safely, for “ poor hay and no grain ” 
will not keep his milk up to the standard. 
We sold milk for several years and we 
found it profitable to feed grain liberally, 
even when the price was high, as it kept our 
customers, and when other dealers could 
not supply theirs we received new ones, 
and if a short supply made it seem proper 
to raise our price a little we could always 
get the increase. We have even bought 
more cows at such times from those who 
thought there was no profit in keeping them 
when the feed cost so much. In selling 
milk or making butter we found it most 
profitable to give about as much grain as 
the cow could eat and digest, without re- 
gard to its cost. 


A writer in the Farmer’s Guide tells of a 
wild grape that had taken up a section of 
wire fence and had on it more than one hun- 
dred bunches of grapes. Probably that vine 
has by no means revwhed its limit, for we 
have on record reports of single vines that 
have lived to be nearly or quitea century 
old and have borne grapes by the ton. Bu‘ 
while wild grapes are thuught better than 
cultivated ones to make jelly, itis abont as 
easy to grow those that will be salable in 
the market. Supposing about once a rod, 
or two rods, one should set the Morris 
Early, Niagara, Salem, Coneord or Worden 
grape. They would need some pruning 
or cutting back to keep them from _ inter- 
fering with one another, but this would 
help with a little judicious thinning to make 
the bunches large and more compact with 
finer berries. In some sections some of 
them, if not all, would have to be laid down 
to protect them through the winter, but 
they would make that fence ‘‘a thing of 
beauty ”’ all the summer, and add not a lit- 
tle to the profit of the soil. Try it, thuse of 
you who have wire fences. 
—~> >>> 

The Feast of the Christ-Child. 

It would be strange, indeed, if in all Bos- 
ton there should be this year one child 
utterly forgotten by Christmas givers, so 
comprehensive are all the entertainments 
planned for the little folks, and so generous 
the provisions made for them by the kindly 
people in charge of the many Christmas 
parties now under way. More and more as 
the years go by we are coming to feel that 
Christmas is the one time of the year when 
children, above everybody else, should be 
honored and made happy. And one could 
scarcely find a childless home which has not 
been made somewhat brighter this Feast of 
the Babe at Bethlehem by the joy sent 
therefrom into the hearts of children who 
may lack. Truly, indeed, has the poet sung, 
** We allgrow young at Christmas time!”’ 

Nuwadays the child,too,is taught,and that 
very early, the joy of giving. Tobe sure, 
he has his presents and his tree, his candy, 
his ice cream and his Christmas games, but 
he is made to see that this is not all. The old 
way was to give comparatively little to the 
children,and to receive, if one werea parent, 
nothing at all. That has been changed by 
the kindergarten spirit. Now the children 
have much, but in proportion to their ability 
they give much also. Thus for them 
Christmas has broadened out tremendously, 
and to many a little one today the dearest 
joy lies not in the expectation of the gifts he 
will find in his stocking next Wednesday 
morning, but in the smile that he will dis- 
cover on his mother’s face as she receives 
from his hand the little token that meant 
self-sacrifice in the matter of pennies, and 
loving thought as well as skillful execution 
on his part. 

All the time, too, we are growing in our 
observance of Christmas as a religious fes- 
tival. Though we are no longer obliged, 
as in Puritan days, to go to church and 
listen there to a dreary and endless sermon, 
in spite of what is being written about the 
decline of the religious sentiment, more of 
us than ever before will thank God on our 
knees next Wednesday for the great gift of 
His Son. The joy of the Christmas carols, 
the pungent odor of the greens, the sparkle 
of the holly leaves will all play a part, too, 
as it is quite right that they should in the 
pleasantest service of the whole year. The 
sermon will be neither dry nor theological. 
It will emphasize the love that the day cele- 
brates, and everybody, listening, will, as he 
comes away, realize more than ever before 
that he is one of a great family, each mem- 
ber of which is bound to the others by a 
very real tie. 

Then, the longer vacation, two weeks this 
year, is a pleasant index to the increase 
of the Christmas spirit. School children and 
teachers form a large part of our community, 
and when they are holiday-making the rest 
of us must pause perforce in the pursuit of 
the coin of the realm. And it is good for 
us to pause and to enjoy to the full, with 
the children of our families and acquantance, 
all the pleasures that an extended Yule 
Tide lays at our feet, and to quote as often 
as occasion offers Tiny Tim’s cheerful 
‘© God bless us, every one.”’ 














The Merry Christmas Time. 


We welcome the return of the anniver- 
sary of the day we celebrate as Christ- 
mas, in remembrance of the day on which 
the angels came down to bring the *‘ glad 
tidings of great joy.’”’ The day on which 
the wise men from the East poured their 
precious gifts before the infant who had 
been born in a manger, and who was not to 
‘have where t» lay his head.’’ What does 
it matter if science decides that this could 
not have happened upon the twenty-fifth 
day of December. It is enough for us to 
believe that he was born, and that the 
Christian world have agreed to observe that 
day as the anniversary of his birth. 
Enough that they believe in him and his 
commandments; that some are trying to 
live as he would have lived and to profit by 
his teaching of ‘‘peace on earth and good will 
to all mankind.”’ 

Let us try to observe the day in accord- 
ance with what we feel would have been 
his will. That we try to love one another. 
That we are ready to carry “ glad tidings ” 
to those who may need them. That we may 
bestow precious gifts to those who may 
need them, as the men fromthe East did 
upon the Infant whose birth was as humble, 
and whose surroundings were so ill adapted 
tothe one who was to become the Great 
Teacher. 

Let the day be one of rejoicing and feast- 
ing. Aday when only kindly feelings pre- 
vail toward all mankind, when sorrows and 
wrongs and all estrangements are forgotten, 
and when we can be happy in the pleasures 
of others or in striving to impart to others 
a little of the happiness that we feel. 

We know that our Puritan ancestors re- 
pudiated the observance of the day when 
they settled here, because they thought the 
manner in which it was observed in Eng- 
land was a relic of old heathen observances 
engrafted upon the religions against which 
they protested, and which they had left 

















| riably bring about a dollar a hundred, or a 
their homes and come to the new country, | cent apiece, more than the ordinary cab- 


that they might not seem to acquiesce in its 


bages.. and. it costs no more to raise them. 


doctrines or yield to its demands, “ It is true that a little more is demanded for 


But the New Christmas is no longer as ea- 
son of rioting and drunken revelry,any more 
than it is devoted to church observances. 
Like our day of Thanksgiving itisasea- 
son of family reunions, and it isaday of 
charity,not that charity which expends itself 
in almsgiving or in exchange of tokens of re- 
membrance, but that charity which “ suffer- 
eth long and is kind,” “ charity out of a 
pure heart, and of a good conscience, and of 
faith unfeigned.”’ 

Such a merry Christmas do we wish for 
our readers, not only a day of good cheer, 
but a day of kindly feeling, brotherly love, 
aid of words and deeds that shall prove 
blessings not only to those who receive, but 
to those who give them. And that their 
days may be many and well spent we hope 
for them. 


p— 


irrigating the Arid States. 


We have heard what President Roosevelt 
had to say in his inaugural Message about 
the irrigation of the arid sections of this 
country and the desirability of devising 
some scheme by which the United States 
may aid in bringing about a movement 
which will add so much to the area within 
our borders that will be suitable for pro- 
ductive and profitable cultivation. 

We cannot ignore the urgument in favor 
of the project. We know that this country 
is making an abnormal increase in popula- 
tion, because it has a two-fold source of 
adding thereto, one by the birth rate and the 





the seed, but what a difference in the returns 
when one is selling cabbages in the market 
by the thousands. 

White onions early in the fall invariably 
bring rather more than red or yellow, and 
yet on many soils the first produves just as 
good acrop as the othertwo. There is an 
equal difference between Hubbard and Mar- 
row squashes, and between turnips, toma- 
toes and lima beans. 

This difference in the aggregate is so great 
that if one will take a pencil and paper and 
figure it out, there will be seen the exact 
reason why failure instead of success has 
come. If one saved a few dollars in the 
spring in the purchase of seed by taking the 
less popular varieties, he will now have to 
add to his returns the extra amount that he 
would have received had they all been of the 
very best. 

A good many farmers go upon the theory 
that they know all about the qualities 
of the different farm products, and be- 
cause they dv not think one variety any 
superior to another therefore it is not worth 
paying the extra price for the seed. ‘That 
sort of reasoning is all right so long as it is 
contined to products raised. for the home 
table, but the man who is raising farm prod- 
ucts for commercial purposes should not 
consult his individusi preference. It is 
simply what the market demands. If con- 
svmers are willing to pay a little extra for 
certain variety of fruit or vegetable, it 
is the farmer’s duty to raise that, 





other by the coming to our shores of the | 
people of other countries who will become | 
our citizens. We know, too, that it is de- | 
sirable to check a certain class of immi- | 
grants who are by no means desirable | 
citizens ur residents. We know that so 

many of them and their descendants have 

become among our most highly honored 

citizens that we cannot consistently refuse 

to receive those who may hereafter come, 

when they indicate a purpose of earning an 

honest living by their industry among us. 

We know that much of the present and the 

future prosperity of the country depends 

upon its producing capacity, and we know. 

too, that the manufacturing industries of 

the Eastern States are most prosperous 

when the agricultural sections are the most 

productive. 

Thus we are not actuated in our opinions 
by aselfish desire for the welfare of New 
England and the older States, and a fear of 
competition with such reclaimed regions, if 
they are reclaimed by irrigation. We have 
suffered in the past by competition with the 
fertile plains of the West, and with the zar- 
dens of the New South, where the climate 
enables them to grow their crops through a 
season twice as long as the growing season 
here. But when the farmers here have 
changed their methods to meet the changes 
in the condition, we have not suffered long. 
The farmer who grew fifteen bushels of 
wheat to the acre, which he could convert 
into three barrels of flour when flour sold at 
$18 a barrel, need not find fault becanse he 
cannot afford to grow it now, when flour 
can be bought for $5 a barrel or less, if by 
the change he has been led to grow $500 
worth of onions, celery, strawberries or 
other fruit upon an acre, as not a few have 
done in the past and may do in the future. 

We do not like the idea of so much aid 
being granted to one section, for which 
other parts must contribute in payment of 
taxation for the benefit of opening up new 
territory that will not directly benefit us, 
and may injure us worse than we have 
been injured by those changes inthe past 
which have been brought about by private 
enterprises which have no government 
assistance. 


We have not forgotten the evidence which | 


was given by Milton Whitney, chief of the 
Division of Soilsin the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, which we quoted but afew weeks ago, 
that in many eases irrigation of these arid 
soils has not made them fertile, or only for 
a year or two, after which they became worse 
than before because of the alkali deposit, 
either brought down by the water used, or 


whether or not he considers it better 
Sometimes it is the appearance of a product 
that causes the extra price, and again it may 
bea certain flavor or quality which the 
grower might not like or appreciate. It is 
to his interest, however, to raise it so long 
as the demand continues. ‘Therefore, a 
study in varieties just 1ow might prove a 
profitable business. Nowis the time to 
consider what varieties command the best 
prices in the market, so the seeds can 
be purchased another season in time. A 
little study of that nature at this time of the 
year might proye very profitable by another 
fall. 


in 
<> 


The Price of Milk. 

In reading a recent issue of vour paper I 
notice a report of the advance in price of 
milk. Now, I ama constant reader of 
your paper and a foreman ona farm that 
produces milk for the contractors. We 
have a notice, direct from the contractors, 
received at this farm and a contract for the 
month of December and the month of Jan- 
uary. I think it would be well for you to 
look into the matter a little further before 
you publish a statement which gives the 
contractor’s side alone. 

To begin with, he contractors did not 
pay 36 cents a can and have not been paying 
that price. They only pay 29 cents per can 
for six months. They were afraid of a fam- 
ine in milk, so they advanced the price 4 
cents acan, making 33 cents per can for two 
months only ; and at the same time advanced 
the price in Boston 8 cents per can and the 
retailers raised the price one cent per quart, 
making 8 cents per can. 

I have handled milk for fifteen’ years and 
E know the tricks of the wholesale trade. 
The public should not be made to believe 
that the poor farmer is getting rich too 
fast, and | know you will be willing to set 
the matter right in your next edition, for 
I know your paper is a friend to the farmer 
and dairyman. 
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Old Summer Street. 





BY THOMAS W. TUCKER. 

The writer of this reminiscent sketch of 
Summer street, as it was before the march 
vf modern trade annihilated its ancient 
features, does not attempt to write a thor- 
oughly historical and genealogical article 
referring to individuals and the estates they 
occupied, butgin brief, sketchy style refeis 
to its general appearance as one of 
the most delightful localities of old 
Boston as it then appeared. As it is writ- 
ten principally from memory, some inaceu- 





drawn up by capillary attraction from the 
subsoil, as the water went down and then 
came up to evaporate, bringing these salts 
with it. 

We have been told that much of this terri- 
tory which it is proposed to irrigate at the 
expense of the nation is now in the hands of 


racies may be found which he trusts will be 
overlooked by critically disposed readers. 
Summer street, from its beginning in Wash- 
| ington opposite Winter to its termination in 
| old Sea street. was the most _pictu- 
resque and delightful avenue of old 
| Boston, being wide, straight and level 


speculators, land jobbers and corporations, |from beginning to end, and lined as it 


who hope to enrich themselves by getting | 


this land into salable condition, without any 
thought of whether it benefits the country 
or not, or whether it impoverishes the 
farmers whom they may induce to buy it 
and settle upon it. 

We object to it, not because it may enrich 
the Western States, or what was called the 
‘* Great American Desert’? when we studied 
geography, atthe expense of al) the other 
States on the Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific 
coasts, as because it looks to us as a scheme 
to enrich the few at the expense of the 
many. A scheme of doubtful honesty in its 
conception and equally doubtful utility in | 
its execution. 

Since we wrote the above upon the irriga- 
tion of the arid sections we have read an 
article in a Western paper which says that 
there is a class thatgwill be more injured by 
any plan of irrigation at the expense of the 
United States than will be those who are 
taxed to pay the cost of the irrigation, and 
that is, those who have expended their 
money in_ irrigating certain sections. 
They will be like men who have built 
railroads where they thought it might be 
profitable, and then found them paralleled 
by roads built at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment, which took all the traffic. We | 
do not say that there are such roads, but | 
there may have been, and our exchanges 
assert that they are not afew, and that the 
sections which have provided irrigation by 
private expense are also numerous, and any 
plan which does not remunerate them, not 
only for past expenditures, but for the 
profits that they hoped to make, will be 
unjust. While we do not endorse the latter 
statement, we think there will be opposition 
to the irrigation plan to prevent any appru- 
priation for that purpose being made by the 
present Congress or by future ones, until it 
is clearly shown that those lands are needed 
to keep up our exports to those countries 
that need our food products. And even 
then it may be a question whether we shall 
sell less at good prices or more at high 
prices. 











>> 
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What Shall We Grow? 

One of the surest ways to success on the 
farm is to be sure that the right variety is 
raised, so that the high prices which are 
always paid for the choicest can be obtained. 
Fruits, vegetables, grains and other farm 
products show a difference in prices in the 
market which very often settles the whole 
question of profit and loss. 

One particular variety will bring a cent 
or two more than any other, an? no matter | 


how well we raise the less popular articles, 
we can never hope to equal the popular 
ones. Thus Danish seed cabbages inva- 














/old mansion of John Tappan,a noted old 
| merchant. 


was on both sides by magnificent trees, 
palatial houses with cultivated yards and 
gardens, was truly an oasis in the great 
desert of brick and mortar located in the 
centre of social Boston. Looking up or 
down from either end there was an unob- 
structed view which was delightful to con- 
template, especially when its foliage was 
clothed in summer and spring verdure. 
Beacon and Tremont streets were delight- 
ful in these respects, facing as they did our 
glorious Common, yet they lacked the pas- 
oral aspect of charming and _ reposeful 


| Summer street, with its homelike attrac- 


tions. Looking down from Washington 
street, grand Trinity Chureh loomed upon 
the corner of Hawley street and faced on 
its south side one of the finest estates in 
Boston originally owned by William 
(“‘ Billy”) Gray, and occupied successively, 
after his removal, by distinguished families 
such as the Pratts, the Cushings and other 
aristocratic citizens. The princely estate 
adjoining on the southern and easterly side 
of the Gray mansion and outbuildings was 
owned by the heirs of Benjamin Bussey, a 
wealthy merchant. 

On the corner of Arch street was the fine 


Next him was the residence of 
Edward Everett, the scholar and statesman, 
and next him George Blake, a distinguished 
lawyer. Opposite him on the corner of Otis 
place was wealthy John C.Gray. Nearly 
opposite to him on the corner of Summer and 
Kingston street lived Horace Gray, father of 
Hon. Horace Gray, now judge of the United 
States Supreme Court. In the fine store 
erected on the site of the Gray residence 
the great fire of 1872 originated. The house 
adjoining the Gray mansion was occupied by 
John and B. P. Wells, wealthy bankers, 
whose splendid estate extended to Church 
Green, where stood one of the finest church 
structures in the city, its steeple being 
noted for its beauty. Let us now return to 
the west side of Summer street in the vicinity 
of Trinity Church, after which we will be- 
gin at Sea street and refer to some of the 
noted residents between that section and 
Church Green. 

In passing down the west side from Wash- 
ington street resided several eminent citi- 
zens, among the . being S. Salisbury, N. H. 
Emmons, Robert C. Winthrop, S. P. Gard- 
ner and Rev. N. L. Frothingham. One of 
the most noted of the estates was the Gardi- 
ner estate, which stood opposite Trinity 
Church, and is now held in that family 
and occupied by the well-known dry goods 
house of C. F. Hovey & Co. Upon 
it stood the old-fashioned dwelling of 
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The house was built in old Colonial style, 
with end to the street and entrance from the 
yard. It had the old-fashioned big fire- 
places and burned wood as fuel. When 
about 1837, and on a bright, cold, winter 
morning, the writer, who was the boy ina 
Kilby-street store, and did the errands, was 
sent to the house of Madam Gardi- 
her with some linen goods for her in- 
spection. It was a blustering walk, and 
his cheeks were nearly purple with cold 
when he arrived. He was shown to a large 
reeeption-room, where a cheerful fire was 
burping, and the old lady was summoned. 
She was a motherly looking lady, 
whose first salutation was, ‘‘ My boy, 
how red your cheeks are; you must 
be cold this freezing morning,’’ and 
she stepped into another room, but 
returned in a few moments with a ser- 
vant girl bringing a big piece of mince pie, 
and saying, *‘ My boy, I know you are hun- 
gry—boys always are; try this, while [ 
examine the linen. He did try it and it was 
delicious. He has never forgotten the kind 
old lady nor the mince pie. 

The Chauncy-place Church, the first 
church of Boston, was but two or three 
rods away from Summer street, and was 
quite a feature of that neighborhood, the 
mast noted houses between Chauncy place 
and Kingston street being the old mansion of 
Commodore Chauncy and that of David 
Ellis, a merchant. 

Now let us take a look at the lower end of 
Summer street, commencing at South street. 

The home of Daniel Webster was the 
most distinguishing feature of this section 
of old Summer street, and up to the present 
time the splendid store which stands upon 
its site attracts the attention of visitors to 
the city from every portion of this country, 
who feel interested in the noted landmarks 
of old Boston. It is located at 134 and 136, 
directly opposite South street,and has on 
its front a tablet inscribed, ‘‘ The Home of 
Webster.”’ 

The fine house when occupied by the great 
statesman was in the very centre of Bos- 
ton’s wealth and fashion, and could not be 
surpassed for beauty of location and the 
excellence of its surroundings. Next to it, 
in 1860, was the residence of Peter C. 
Brooks, the richest man in Boston. On the 
other side was that of James W. Paige, one 
of our largest commission merchants, and in 
the block just north was Richard D. Tucker, 
a wealthy India wharf merchant, Benjamin 
Loring, merchant, and just above them 
were William Sturgis, of Bryant, Sturgis & 
Co., and Henry Gassett, a prominent dry 
goods importer. Almost directly opposite 
was one of Boston’s wealthiest men, John 
Parker, and James Harris,a rich Central 
wharf merchant. In fact, the whole neigh- 
borhood was one of the choicest in Boston. 
When trade made its first innovations 
in that section of the city, between fifty 
and sixty years ago, beautiful Pearl 
street was one of the first to yield to 
business encroachments, then High, Fed- 
eral, Purchase, Summer, South and other 
residential streets quickly followed. The 
Webster residence passed into the hands of 
Isaac Rich, who subsequently willed it to 





the Boston University, which still owns it. 
It was rebuilt for the firmof William Ciaflin 
& Co., after the fire of 1872, which was com- 
posed of William Claflin, W. F. Claflin and 


James A. Woolson, who joined the firm in | 


1857. The store was burned in Janu: 
1890, and was rebuilt by the Universit; 
W. Claflin, Coburn & Co. 

This latter firm retired from business, «: 
is succeeded by William A. Stetson & | 
The only active partner of Claflin, Cobu 
& Co., Mr. James A. Woolson, at their ; 
tirement, is now a well-known banker, « 
to him the writer of this article is inde}: 
for information regarding the Webs: 
home. Mr. Webster, as is well know 
was a “rolling stone,” and was seldy 
permanently located. His first locat: 
after his second marriage was at t! 
house of his _ father-in-law, opposi: 
Bowling Green, New York, between whi. 
and Washington he constantly vibrate 
In Boston for some years he lived 


Somerset street, in a house famed afte: 

wards as the residence of Abbott Law 

rence and other eminent citizens. |i. 
subsequently occupied at times other |. 

cations, until he secured, or it was s 

cured for him, the Summer-street res 

dence, one of the finest that cou)! 
be imagined or realized. In addition + 

this regal city home, his love for rurai 
tastes was gratified by a splendid estate a: 
Marshfield, stocked with cattle of th: 
choicest breeds. In this beautiful home, su: 
rounded with all the luxuries of life, his rest 
less spirit passed away. He was a magniti 
cent specimen of humanity, mental) 
and physically, but in many respects 
a disappointed man in spite of his 
great qualities, for he never attained 
the high position he sought puliti- 
eally, which others of far inferior inte) 
lectual ability succeeded in filling, yet his 
great and striking personality will not be 
forgotten by his countrymen. His Summer- 
street home and its vicinity, once so famed 
as the locality of many other eminent citi- 
zens, have forever passed away as a residen- 
tial part of old Boston, andare supplante: 
by palaces of trade, yet they “ still live ”’ in 
the memories of many old citizens. 
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Rev. Dr. Gardiner, who was_ rector 
of Trinity Church from 1805 until 1830, 
His widow resided there for many years. | 
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BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


\LS OF LIVE STOCK AT WAtrcRTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON, 


For the week ending Dec. 25, 1901. 











Shotes 
and 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Fat Hogs Veals 
week ..2858 10,239 50 22,175 920 
veek. 3293 11,302 78 28,635 1088 


Prices on Northern Cattle. 
»—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
tallow and meat, extra, $6.00@6.75; first 
ty, $5.50@5.75; second quality, $5.00@5.25; 
juality, $4.00@4.50; a few choice single pairs, 
/ 7.75; some of the poorest, bulls, etc., $3.00@ 
Western steers, 43. @7e. 
vs AND YOUNG CALVES—Fair quality, 
138.00; extra, $40.00@48.00; fancy milch 
s. 350.00.065.00; farrow and dry, $12.00@27.00. 
oRES—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- 
+10.@20; two-year-olds, $14@30; three-year- 
sv ad, 
»kr—Per pound, live weight, 2}@3c; extra, 
-; sheep and lambs per head, in lots, $2.50@ 
ambs, 3h@5$e. 








Hocs—Per pound, 6§@6§c, live weight, | Onions, Western Mass. p bb! d 
-s, wholesale —; retail, $2.25@8.00; country- - Natives, p bu................-... 1 40@ 
sed hogs, 7@7ke. “ F, nerase 4 4 yo pleat ° + soe 
\L CALVES—3}@6jc P tb. Papaleyoer it .-<.....--<.2..-.-,. od i bo 
i ks—Brighton—7@ite P tb; country lots,64 | Radishes, P box... .........-.. 22.2.2... 1 50.42 00 
Squash Hubbard ih a ee Oe 45 00@50 00 
\LF SKINS—600@$1.35; dairy skins, 40@60c. hw Bing p OL ‘ “ome ee eae ee Fy eee 50 
\LLOW—Brighton, 4@5e P tb; country lots, 2@ | Bay State, P bbl.._._._- ee eae ae 
String beans, Southern, P 4-bbl basket..3 004 00 
LTs—35@0e. Spinach, native, p box....--. 22.2222... TKa85 
: Turnips, yellow, B Bb... na 
Cattle Sheep Hogs Veals Horses | Tomatoes, hothouse, P tb.-............ eee 
tertown..1409 10,189 «4,725 520 295 vs Fla., P crate................. 0@ 
iiton ....1449 100 17,450 400 100 Pe 
paehaiabll , za Domestic Green Fruit. 
Export Trafic. Apples, King..................----..------ 400@5 00 
ie English market for cattle in better shape “ Ben Davis... ..-...---.2..--2--. 3 00@3 50 
i) noticed for a number of weeks, and on ‘a i atetaresoer<-s<tosnee oo 
uint of light supplies an improvement is “Greening, No. 1............... 3 5004 0 
‘od in prices equal to4e, d. w. Sales noticed a Snow and Wealthy -............- 3 00.04 00 
siate cattle at 12k@13he, d. w., and the ship- 2 ee Sweet...........-.----- 2 50a3 50 
‘s of the week amounting to 2015 cattle, 73539 ‘ Sites anetenminn Waa. canes 
p. “ Other No. 2......2.2.022........ 225@3 00 
shipments and destinations: On steamer Kan- re ig ontrerng eas ao Succoa ee oe 
sas, for Liverpool, 113 cattle, by W. W. Brauer | GTapes, Bey ONCOTG ~~~ <-+-ts- 0c eh 
. Co., 108 State and 101 etandie. nttien and 481 Catawba ............ alt 
State and 1283 Canada sheep by J. A. Hathaway, Hides and Pelts. 

1 Canada cattle by J. Gould; on steamer Phil- | Steers and cows all weights..............- 6}.a7 
vielphian, for Liverpool, 574 cattle, 1010 sheep by | Bulls....-...-.....-..-----------.-----++--- coh 
<witt & Co.;on steamer Anglian, for London, | Hides, ae _ salted........... That 

7 cattle by Morris Beef Company, 238 cattle, “ “6 - -- teaanaeaebabipienn, 

sh.ep by Swift & Co.; on steamer Ultonia, Bis WG; PA PEN a. ono id cnn evn dceaces 8a 
‘or Liverpool, 227 State and 316 Canada cattle by fe “ salted p th.......-.--....---.- sast 
| A. Hathaway. Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each............---- 1 10q@1 80 
over weights, each.............. 180a@2 30 
Horse Business. Deacon and dairy skins..... sasaneescenat 40.a.60 
rhe past week has been one of small propor- Gar ene Raarecrnenepins — 
tions in the horse business, being the week before - Rah Oa 
Christmas; buyers were few and general sales Dried Apples. 
quiet. The demand for good horses still encour- | Evaporated, choice...............-..-..-. 6@7 
aging but are searce; common grades slow of | Evaporated, prime... -......-..-.-------- cheth 
sale. At Cavanaugh Bros. sale stable the move- | 5¥2-dried, as to quality......-.-.-...-...- 3@ 
ment of the week was slow and but few horses Grass Seeds. 
on sale, ranging from $60@150. At A. W. Davis’s | Timothy, Pp bu., Western, choice........ 3 00@3 00 
Northampton-street sale stable a fair display of be et o~ 9g Jas peaks voce nr 
family, speed, gentlemen’s drivers and saddle | Clover, p th........ .--..-----.--- -sesse. 10@12 
horses at a range of $100@275. At Moses Cole- | Ked Top, Western, ~ 50 th sack ........-- 2 25@2 75 
man & Sons sold a variety of horses for general “fancy recleaned, P tb..-....-.--- 124@14 
business at $40¢140; good horses constantly Beans. 
called for at better range. At Myer, Abrams & | pea marrow, choice, H. P......----------- 2 00@2 15 
Co.'s sale stable 2 freight-car loads for business | Pea screened.......... .....----.-- ------- 1 85q@1 95 
and drive at $100a@190; just arrived, 2 carloads. | Pea seconds..........-.--.--. prorecteeeee 1 75a1 90 
At Welch & Hall Co.’s sale stable the trade quiet; a ag} pO aneteinapaaapened 502 7 
business horses $100@200; nearby horses $20@125. IE acs ope ccc ta sn op ancasss<saceee 1 85@i 95 


Union Yards. Watertewn. 


: s M Ss, screened ........--------------- 185a1 95 
Tuesday—Slim arrivals from the North, with the ne ae coke ggg Seen eecnenc ee 1 8001 90 
usual run of Western. A. Davis had ina car of 25 Yellow eyes, extra......----------- ---2---2 35a2 40 
head of cattle. G. A. Sawyer 1 lot of Western bbe ged be seconds.........------------ 7 ree 
cattle. W. E. Hayden had some 75 cattle and 25 Lima beans ‘ried, P i.222002. ae pethieee.! @ 
calves. There were also afew dealers in milch 
cows, but there was no life to the market, what few Hay and Straw. 
sales in cattle were slow with last week’s prices | Hay prime, bales.......-----.---------- 17 50@18 00 
slimly sustained. J. A. Hathaway sold 15 6 No. 1, P ton........-..----------- 16 50@17 00 
' B75 vs fbs.. at| ; Hic ea OE eS: 14 00.@)15 00 
steers, Of 1575 ths., at 6hce; 18 do. of 1550 tbs., a <M ot ee 11 0012 00 
6}c; 20, of 1500 ths., at 6c; 20, of 1450 Ibs., at 54c. “ RE oS Ra a 12 00a13 50 
} - clover mixed P ton...-.-..----- 12 00@14 00 
__ ee Gare. ‘A “ clover, ton..............--- 11 00.013 00 
Offerings light, but some of all qualities repre- “ swale, P ton........---------- 8 = A = 
sented, at a lange of $30@65. Straw, prime rye........---..------------ 15 0@ 
4 i Straw, oat, per ton.......-..------------ 8 50@ 950 
Fat Hogs. i - _ | Straw, tangled rye.-.-...----------------- 11 00@12 00 





firsts p tb. 


4 Scotch Magi 


Beets, p 
Cabbage 
Carrots. P b 


Mediums. choice hand-picked -..--..-.-.--- 2 00a 


Straw, tangled rye..-.-..-- 






“ . seconds ee RE eR We ee ee x@10 
Vi. twins extra P tbo. 
re RE (whch nanan ea meenmmanAd: 9.410 
seconds p th.............. .--. -.- eee 4a 
New Ohio Flats, extra........0 0 a 
estern twins, extra..................... w 
Western, fair to good............00022777. 9.a10 
Eggs. 
Nearby and Cape fane doz....... 38@ 
dastern choice fresh bt ee a soo 
Eastern fair to good........................ 28.432 
Michigan faney fresh... 22222022 002.2222 2. 32.433 
Vt. and N. H. choice fresh 35@ 





Potatoes. 
Aroostook, Hebron, P bu............... 83.485 
. Greet: Mountain, Pp bu...... 8587 
7 ei ee eee @ 
ib ointe 75.480 


= Dakota Red .... 2.2.2.2... 
“ P. E. I. Chenangoes........ 75 


York State (Green Mountain) p bu.... 


Green Vegetables. 





@ 
MMs 168-1b sack 2 12@2 37 
Wba7 





Western have advanced ic, at 6#@6§c, l. w. 
Local hogs, 7§e, d. w. 

Sheep Houses. 

Between 10,000 and 11,000 head have arrived 
within the current week, mostly sens direct for 
slaughter or for export. Western lambs cost 
steady prices; $3.30@5.80 Pp 100 tbs, and sheep 
$2.80.04.55 P 100 ths. 

Veal Calves. 

Very light arrivals, and prices rule unchanged, 
still heavy butchers loaded up fairly well, looking 
fora little trade next Saturday. Prices range 
from 34 a 5je P th. 

Live Poultry. 

Two and one-haif tons. For mixed lots 9@9}c 
by the crate; pullets, 55 65e. 

luesday—Twelve hundred cattle would cover 
all arrivals, and the above largely from the West. 
Some 200 head from Massachusetts, and a few 
from Maine. Market on cattle has, if anything, 


Winter. clear and stra 


@4 30 p bbl. 


the market quoted at 33 
Oat Meal.—Quoteds 


Corn.— Demand is qu 


No. 3, yellow, 76. 


weakened,as the demand was light; and Western | kinds. 


market in cattle weak and slow. Dealers were 
aware that butchers would not be in a way to 
purchase to any amount this week, therefore 
lield back supplies. The few sales made went 
Within the range, or a fraction lower than last 
week, 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Wholesale Prices. 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. 





60@76e for 


dull. 


State, 2-rowed, 62@67c 


No. 22-rowed State. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


Flour.—The market quoted quiet. 
Spring patents, $4.10.24.50. 42 
Spring, clear and straight, $3.20@4.00. 
Winter patents, $4.10a@4.50. i 
ight, $3.75@4.40. 
Corn Meal.—The market is steady at $1 42@ 
1 4 p bag, and $3 00@3 05 Pp bbl; granulated $3 75 


Graham Fleur.—Trade continues quiet,with 


rolled, and $5 80.@6 10 for cut and ground. 
Rye Flour.—The market 1s quoted at $3 35@ 
375 p bbl. 


No. 2, yellow, spot, 763 


Oats.— Quiet but steady. 
Clipped, tancy, spot, 58.a@58}c. 
No. 2 clipped white, 55a@56c. 
No. 3 clipped, white, 544 
Millfeed.—The market is stronger for all 


Winter wheat, bran sacks, $26 50. E 

Winter wheat, middling sacks, $27 25@28 25. 
Spring wheat, bran sacks, $25 00. 

Spring wheat, middling sacks, $26 00. 
Cottonseed meal for shipment, $29 50. 
Mialt.—The market is steady with trade ruling 


State grades, 6-rowed, 65)72c. 


Western grades, 70@75c. = sail , 
Barley.—Quiet demand, with prices higher a 
A Te tecouse State, and 45q@60c for 
Feed barley, 55@65c. 
Bye.—Quiet, $3.05@3.60 Pp bbl, 55¢ p bushel. 


2504 50 P dbl. 
teady,$5 40@5 70 P bbl.for 


iet, with prices lower. 
ec. 


c. 


























Northern and Eastern— 
Chickens, choice roasting ...-.---------- 15@ THE WOOL MARKET. 
Chickens, fair to good......-..-.. --------- 10@14 a 
Chickens, broilers..........--------------- ia. : mg —— 
lurkeys, choree young Vt. and R. I-.---- 18420 | Unwashed fleece, fine, ae-- eae be sey 
¥ fair to good ...-..--------------- 12@15 a “ Lblood “ a ae lho 
ngducks............. 3 5% “ Zbluod ‘f ..-.----------- 21@214 
ig ducks. . ae tee ed ‘“ « Shlood “ ..-2--.-.-2.+- 1@ 
_ fair to = BE NS Aes 10@11 Fine delaine, Ohio .---.-------------------- 28@29 
BE SO UOE =. snor-sonneanorenseoses ~ 4 On “ “Michigan ......--------------- 26@ 
cons, tame, $9 d0Z.....-------------- A i > 
tern iced or frozen— : ashed fleece ....---.------------ J 
rkeys, com. to good, old...--.-------- fon no 
young, choice.....------.------- 3wW : : : 
ks, spring Pan PER a See er 10a12 FARMING IN RHODE ISLAND. 
ls. 0 aaa Wee ave cae ee roy While Rhode Island has been called a manu- 
1 Naitcisisnaliniitiane IAB! facturing State, and is the most densely popu- 
lated State in the Union, they do some farming 
Liye Poultry. there. The chief statistician says that there are 
8 PD. ..- os cosxvcenecpnedird _ 9@10 | 5498 farms covering 712 square miles of land, or 
(ers P th... 2 - eee eee ee eee -. 5@6 | more than two-thirds of the State. They are 
chickens, ® th.......-.---------+-+- 910 valued at $23,125,200, and the things produced | 
Butter. in 1899 were valued at $6.333,864. Of the farmers 
; in the State 5470 are white and twenty-eight 
k—~Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, | are colored; 3958 own their own farms. “ The 
° geen al gradual abandonment of cereal production,” re- 
ery, extra— e _— ' > 
. N. H. assorted sizes. .-- --24@ marks the statistician, “ hae ar — 
hern N. Tas assorted sizes ..-24 @ by a corresponding growth n othe 
Hern N. ¥., large tubs... - 24@ branches of agriculture, notably vairying, 


tern, asst. spruce tubs.....- 
tern, large ash tubs.......--- 


ry, northern firsts.......---- a 
ery, Western firsts..........---- 22a@23 
CFY, GODOMNMEG coc cokséccscucicceves - 17@20 

Sx, 18@23 
5 Ve ARR ee 21@ 
Re RR a 20@ 

\. Y. and Vt. seconds.......------- 15@17 

initation creamery, small tubs extral5$@16 

initation er’y, large tubs firsts..--.- @ 
itation creamery seconds....------ 

le firsts and extras....-.---------- 134@144 

NOU ..... cecncswecesuseeaseeweebenesete 14@19 

northern creamery......----------- 25@254 

vestern creamery......------------- @ 

RY... cedar ee eaemereee te 22023 

Ly Ree eet. 16@20 

butter in} or }-th prints....-.------ ‘ 

orthern creamery....-------------+ 25@ 

ther Chie. 8. .ceresecewers 2223 

N to @O0U-. -<- oo. ccacusanveree rece 16a@20 

Western ereamery....-.----------- @ 
Cheese. 

vk, twins,extra new P tb...------ 10}@11 


k per cent. Sophie’s Tormentor. 
pf 90 Constitution, Individual Merit, 


i - full brother to Sophie Hudson, 
a CUM? 11.496 Ibs. 3 oz. milk in 10 
months, testing 716 Ibs. 14 02. 


4a poultry raising, 


22a@23 | general market gardenir 
the production of vegetables was only slightly 


larger than that devoted to cereals, but the prod- 
ucts had a value more than five times as great, | 
@ the average income per acre from vegetables 
N. ¥.and Vt. firsts..............--- 18@19 | having been $90.37, and from cereals, $17.97. 

CORN AND CoB MEAL.—E. R. G., Hillsborough 
N. H.: We certainly advise having the 
dthe cob ground with it 


County, 
sound corn cracked an 
for feeding to any stock 
experiments show a 1 


reason why it should 
as the flinty outside 


it that we had as good 


from a quart of Souther 
having.it ground in this 


out the cob for that 


opinion a few years a 





Dam, Marna, 16 Ibs. 
Ibs. miik | 
winner. | 


address 


| butter i. po 
2¢ 2. OZ, 40 
he erse Great ” prize 
For price 

ARM, Lowell, Mass. 


be of equal value to m 
and chemists asserting 
val. ein the co 


the culture of small fruits and 


when so used than when the cornmeal is given 
alone, and they also show a certain feeding value 
to the cob. Ifthe cobis small and thoroughly 
dried out it should grind up fine, and there is no 


We were of the opinion when we were feeding 


corn and cobmeal from the corn w 


cost cf shelling the corn very much. 
is wanted for table use, we found no trouble in | 


sifting some of this,rejecting t 
shell a bushel and have the corn ground with- | 
this matter the chemi sts and 


that they found the meal 


ig. The area utilized in 


. Late carefully made 
nore thorough digestion 


not digest as_ easily 
of the dried cornstalk. 


results from a quart of 
e raised as 
n cornmeal. The cost of 
way does not exceed the 
If cornmeal 


proven that the farmers had learned by practical 
experience more than the chemists had by 
analysis. 


ss 
oa 





RYE AS FOOD FOR PIGS. 
In Germany they tested rye as food for pigs 
in comparison with bailey. In seme cases 
the pigs refused it altogether, and when given in 
large amounts it was not eaten readily. AS a 
single ration it should not be continued long, and 
it ought in all cases to be soaked or carefully 
ground, It gave best results when fed with other 
feeding stuff that has a larger percentage of 
fibre, more protein, and less of the carbo. 
hydrates. It is not a good concentrated food for 
young cattle or hogs. 


THE POTATO BLOSSOM. 


Experiments made in France indicate that the 
blossoming of the potato tends to remove the 
starch from the tuber. This reminds us that 
most of our best potatoes for eating are not pro- 
fuse bloomers. Before the Early Rose and its 
successors were introduced, the Long Reds, 
Round Reds, Chenangoes and other kinds that 
we grew were well covered with blooms as soon 
as large enongh, and it was a rule with some of 
the farmers not to cultivate or hoe among the 
vines after they were in bloom. If this theory is 
true we should look upon areturn to the blossom- 
ing habit as an indication that the tubers were 
deteriorating in quality, and we would not save 
tubers from such hills for planting another sea- 
son, 

GROWING CORN. 
Secretary Wilson said, after returning from his 
Nspection of the corn crop last fall, that there 
wre many fields injured by the heat withering 
the tassels so that they failed fertilize the silk; 
but this was much less noticeable where there 
was an abundance of organic or vegetable matter 
from plowed-under grass roots. Shallow culti- 
vating frequently, so as to maintain a dust muleh 
of two or three inches on the surface, also 
seemed a benefit where it was practiced, 
as it prevented evaporation of moisture 
below, as also the organic matter helped to 
retain moisture in the soil. Much of the bottom 
land istoo wet in the spring, causing the corn 
roots to spread out too near the surface, and 
also to dry up when the drought came. Such 
land should be underdrained, that this surplus 
moisture may be carried away, the ground be 
ready to work earlier, and the roots to strike 
down deeper. 
USING MINERAL FERTILIZERS. 
When liberal applications of potash and phos- 
phoric acid are to be used, it is better to put 
them on as early in the spring as possible, and 
work it well into the soil, even two or three weeks 
before the seed is put in. Upon a heavy clay 
soil it would probably be even better io put 
it on in the fall. By the early application it 
becomes partially dissolved in the soil and 
better distributed through it, and there is 
no danger of its injuring the germination of the 
seed as it might do if it was put on when the seed 
was put in, and they came in contact. When 
tankzge is used for nitrogen this may be put on 
at the same time as the other fertilizers. as 
in the cold ground it will take some time 
for it to decay enough to make _ its 
nitrogen available. There would be very little 
if any loss of nitrogen. But in using nitrate of 
soda wait until the seed is put in, or even until 
the plants are up, and then scatter it around them, 
not getting it on them when they are wet lest it 
should burn. For acrop that needs the whole 
season to growit is often better to make two 
light applications of nitrate of soda, the last 
when the plants are about half grown, than one 
heavy one. 
FERTILIZERS FOR OATS 
Many experiments on oats on soil of medium or 
ordinary fertility indicate that the use of nitrogen 
and phosphoric acid is beneficial to the crop in 
more than one way. The nitrogen stimulates a 
more rapid and rank growth of straw, but the 
phosphoric acid affects the plumpness and the 
quality of the grain, producing a decided im- 
provement in these respects whenever it has 
been tested. We have no doubt that similar 
results would be found in other grains or any 
other crop in which the seed, properly so called, 
is the main object. The grains always weigh 
more heavily tothe bushel when the amount o 
phosphoric acid is sufficient for them. Butin 
land that is rich and very fertile, or that has been 
liberally manured for previous crops, itis better 
to use but little nitrogen or none at alt for 
hese crops, and to use the mixture of 
acid phosphate and muriate of potash. We 
like two pounds of the phosphate to one of 
the potash, but the proportions make but little 
odds. The crop will not take more than it wants 
of either, nor does either waste in the soil by 
leaching or evaporation, though the use of free 
lime may make some of the phosphate insoluble. 
The potash makes a stiffer straw, less liable to 
lodge or fall down before it has reached a stage 
fitting it to be harvested. 
TEXAS STEERS. 

The Texas steer, with horns so long that we 
used to say he took the middle of street when 
he got away going to the slaughter pens, and 
gcred people on both sidewalks, is a thing of the 
past. About ten or fifteen years ago they began 
to select bulls of the best beef breeds in the 
North and East to mate with their native cows 
and soon their preference for the Herefords 
began to show. For five or six years past 
the owners of Texas ranches have been 
among the buyers of the best bulls at the 
Hereford sales, although there are some who 
began with Angus or Shorthorns, and think it 
better to continue to breed in the same line than 
to change to another breed. A carload of fifteen 
Hereford steers, bred in Texas, and sold when 
young for $375, were recently sold at auction to 
Schwartzchild and Sulzberger at $12 per hundred- 
weight, or a gross sum of $2844.60, the average 
weight being 1497 pounds. The breeder of these 
steers is a widow, who has been running the 
ranch since the death of her husband, fifteen 
years ago. Itis said that of recent years she has 
sold about ten thousand head of cattle each year, 
many of them going into the yards of Northern 
feeders. Such a carload of fat cattle was a credit 
both to breeder and to feeder. About 1500 pounds 
isnow looked upon asa moredesirable weight 
1or fat steers than heavier weights, as it cuts up 
better. 


New York Markets. 


Heavy receipts of foreign potatoes have 
weakened the market, though prime Long 
Island are $2.62 to $2.75 a barrel. Jersey 
are $1.75 to $2. Maine prime $2.30 to $2.40 
a bag, and $2.75 to $2.87 for 180 pounds. 
State prime, per sack $2.25 to $2.30, and 
$2.50 to $2.52 for 180 pounds. German sack, 
112 pounds $1.40 to $1.50. Belgian 168-pound 
sack $2 to $2.15, Scotch prime, 168- 
pound sack, $2 to $2.35. South Jersey 
sweets quiet at $2.25 to $3 a bar- 
rels. Onions moving slowly with good 
lots firm. State and Western, bar- 
rels, yellow $3 to $3.20, red $3.25 to $3.75. 
Connecticut red and yellow same prices, 
white $3.50 to $5. Orange County bags, 
yellow $2.75 to $3.25, red $3 to $3.75, white 
$2 to 4, poor to fair $1.50 to $2.50 a bag. 
Beets, near-by, $1 a barrel, New Orleans 
$2.50 to $5 per 100 bunches. Carrots $1 a 
barrel. Celery 12 to 40 cents a dozen roots, 
75 cents adozen for flat bunches. Russia 
turnips, Jersey 75cents a box, Canada 75 to 
85 cents a barrel. Squash $2 a barrel for 
Hubbard and $1.75 to $2for Marrow. Pump- 
kins $1.25 to $1.50 a barrel. 

Cabbages quiet at $3 to $4 per hundred, 
$10 to $12 a ton. Cauliflowers fair to good 
$2 to $4 barrel, culls $1 to $1.50. Caili- 
fornia $2.50 a case. New Orleans lettuce $3 
to $4 a barrel, Florida $1 to $2 a basket, 
other Southern dull at 50 cents to $1. New 
Orleans chicory $3 to $4 a barrel, escarole 
$3.50 to $4.50, romaine $3 to $4. Kohl rabi 
$3 to $5 per hundred bunches. Florida egg 








he bran, or one could | 


purpose. In regard to | 
farmers differed 1n | 
go, the farmers claiming | 
ground with cob in to | 
eal from the corn alone, 
that there was little or no 


b, but exper ment stations have ia 


plant, half-barrel crates, $3 to $5, and toma- 
toes $2.50 to $3.50 a crate. String beans, 
Florida, crate or bushel baskets, green $3 to 
$4.50 and wax $3 to $4. Norfolk kale 60 
cents a barrel, and spinach $2 to $2.25, with 
Baltimore $1.25 to $1.50.% 

Hothouse lettuce dull and weak at $1 to 
$1.50 a case. Cucumbers slow, No. 1 scarce 
t $1.a dozen, and No. 2 $2 to $4a box. To- 


matoes 20 to 25 cents a pouna. Mushrooms 
40 to 50 cents a pound for good tofancy, and 
15 to 35 cents for poor to fair. 

Apples are in fair supply with demand 
moderate. Prices unchanged, but weak. 
Spitzenberg $4.50 to $7 a barrel, Greening 
and King $4 to $4.50, Baldwins prime $4 
to $5, Snow $3.50 to $5, York Imperial, 
Spy, Wine Sap and Ben Davis $3.50 to $4.50. 
Red winter sorts, fair to good $3 to $3.50, in- 
ferior $1.75 to $2.50. Pears quiet. Seckel, 
bushel box $1 to $1.50, Bose per barrel $3 to 
$4, Clairgeau $2.50 to $3.50, Keifer $2.50 to 
$3, common cooking $1.50 to $2. Cranber- 
ries in good supply, and weak at $7.50 to $8 
for fancy large late Cape Cod, good to choice 
$6 to $7, Early Black $6.50 to $7.25, medium 
$6 to $6.25, poor to fair $5 to $5.50, Jersey 
$6to $6.25 a barrel, $1.60 to $2 a crate. 
Grapes moving slowly, and top rates only 
for fancy. Catawba case ten three-pound 
baskets $1 to $1.15, small baskets 9 to 12 
cents, Niagara case ten four-pound baskets 
$1.75 to $2.75, Concord case ten three-pound 
baskets $1 to $1.15, small baskets 10 to 12 
cents each. 
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COMMERCIAL BOSTON. 
Boston has the capital, the enterprise and 
the commercial instinct for transacting an 
enormous business in the import and export 
trade. Boston is nearer Liverpool, London 
and the great commercial centres of the Old 
World than any other large city in America. 
We have the railroad facilities, the water- 
front necessary for docks, elevators and 
warehouses. We have the safest harbor 
on the Atlantic coast, but we sadly need 
such harbor improvements and channel 
deepenings as would permit the safe en- 
trance of the largest steainers now afloat in 
the ocean trade. 
These harbor improvements have been the 
subject of discussion many years, yet but 
little advance has been actually made in 
practical work. While we are waiting for 
Congress to appropriate the needed funds, 
we are losing prestige, business and profits. 
It is a subject which the whole Common- 
wealth should consider as well as the city of 
Boston. Every town in the Commonwealth 
would be benetited by the commercial 
greatness of its capital. 
The Commonwealth and city together have 
spent more than $20,000,000 in parks in the 
vicinity of Buston. Their joint outlays for 
pure waterand improved sewerage have 
been enormous. Such outlays have in- 
creased its desirability as a place of resi- 
dence. Would it net be well to devote one- 
quarter as much money as has been invested 
in the park system to make Boston desir- 
able as a place of business? So that while 
we show desirable citizens a fine place to 
live, we might also, to advantage, show 
them a desirable place in which to do busi 
ness. 
We would advocate a joint development 
of Boston harbor by the Congress at Wash- 
ington, on one side, and by the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts and the City of 
Boston co-operating together on the other 
side. Let us have prompt action this win- 
ter. Let us have such appropriations made 
as will make certain these needed improve- 
ments for the development of the commerce 
of Boston. Such outlays would be returned 
fourfold in the increase of the commerce and 
importance of this port. 
We must keep abreast of the times. We 
must furnish harbor channels that will ac- 
commodate modern steamships, or business 
will seek other ports. Such an outlay and 
development is one which interests every 
citizen, and the necessary appropriation, 
divided up among the inhabitants of Boston 
and of the Commonwealth, would be so 
light as scarcely to be felt in the annual 
taxation. 
Every branch of business would be 
stimulated by such an appropriation ; popu- 
lation would increase; real estate would be 
enhanced in value; manufactures enlarged; 
farm products would be in increased de- 
mand by reason of added population. 
Delays are fatal in such development. 
If Boston does not care for the modern 
steamship lines and for the commerce of the 
world, there are other American ports reach- 
ing out for the business. Wecan have it for 
theasking. Let us have prompt action by 
the incoming Legislature and the new city 
government, working in harmony with the 
Congress at Washington. 
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Cure for Calf Scours. 

“We have had two cases of scours since re- 
ceiving Hood Farm Calf Scour Cure. It is a‘ sure 
pop.’ Two doses straightened out both cases in 
good shape, leaving no bad effects.” D. C. 
HARTER, Manager Eagle Farm, North Man- 
chester, Ind. 

Scour Cure—Digestive Powder—Two sizes of 
each—$1 and (four times more) $2.50. C. I. 
Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


H. W. Evans of East Denmark, Me., has pur- 
chased from Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass., a year- 
ling bull by Chromo, sire of 13 ip the 14-pound 
list, and half brother to the great World’s Fair 
cow, Merry Maiden. The dam of the bull is 
Blizz Pogis. She has a butter record of 16 pounds 
8 ounces in seven days, and has milked 44 pounds 
8 ounces in a day. In one year she gave 9794 
pounds 2 ounces milk, that tested 540 pounds 8 
ounces butter. This year she is milking at the 
rate of 10,000 pounds. She is not only a deep 
milker aud very persistent, but is a handsome 
cow and a grand breeder. A full sister in the 
Hood Farm herd to Mr. Evans’s bull shows that 
this cross is a good nick. 


A bullthat should not escape notice by those 
who are looking for new blood is the fifty per 
cent. Sophie’s Tormentor yearling offered this 
week by Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass. Sophie’s 
Tormentor has twenty-one tested daughters, and 
this yearling is by his son and out of one of his 
daughters, Marna, a deep milking cow and very 
handsome, as her show-yard record proves. 









: We have been the original @& 
introducers of more varieties 
of squash than all our brother seed men 
combined. Here’sa partiallist: > 
Hubbard, Marblehead, Victor,Warrer | 
Batman, Chestnut and Golden Bronze. 
Our annual catalogue of Vegetable and 
Flower seed sent Free. 
If you want the purest ’ 
grass seed sold in thc 


U. 8S. trv ours. 
ine eeeey 
Marblehead, 

Mass. 


PROFITABLE HOMES 
FOR FARMERS 


Large areas of lands are available on iine Southern 
kailway for settlers, The South excels for all kinds 
ot profitable agriculture. Best section for fruits, 
truck, stock, dairying, general farming. Cheap lands 
on good terms. Good markets. Climate mild and 
realthy. Agreeable year round. 

send for information to M. V. RICHARDS, Lane 
end Industrial Agent, Washington, D. C., or 

M. A. HAYS, Agent Land and Industrial Department, 
Southern Railway, 228 Washington street, Bostes 
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Its quality influences 
the selling price. 
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A Profitable fruit 
growing insured only 
when enough actual 


Potash 


is in the fertilizer. 
Neither guantity nor 
good quality possible 
without Potash. 
Write f 
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‘SLE y GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
Wie 93 Nassau St., New York City. 
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a 200-Egg Incubator 
for $12-20 | 
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Don’t You Want To 


know about the price and quality of Page Fence? | 
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We should be pleased to tell you. rite us. 


for REAL ESTATE 
Cas h were staat 


i QeTean 


FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exchange of Stock, Seeds, Fruits, etc. 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge of 
one cent per word only, including name, address or 
ee. No Display. Cash to accompany the 


y ou lan. le 
DER, North ‘American Bidg., 4 








Area or ates Cockete colors, farm_ raised, 
bred for u y. Cockerels, 32, pullets, $1.25, trio. 
3.50. FRED BROWNELL, Little Compton’ i IL. 








LEASE READ THIS—A nine-acre farm, 1} story 
house, six rooms. Barn 24x30. Never ‘ailing, 
Jhonny = Lager soe ay of fruit. Nice 
ook. On stage road. Price, $300, $100 down. 

H. N. GUNN, Brattleboro, Vt. - ° ian 





ANTED—A practical working farmer, married 
who can take hold of 35 acres of arable land and 
raise hay and other crops, look after cattle and man- 
e the same for joint account. House conveniences 
all ready, land now tilled for hay, suitable for devel- 
opment into paying oon: am w ling to pay salary to 
good manager not afraid of work. Address with ex- 
perience and credentials BOX 105, Rowayton, Ct. 





ANTED-—Married man to take charge of farm, 
Ben y fully — to = care of stock and 
good w orses. dress. with reference: . we 
RENTER, Westerly, R. I. —" 





ANTED—Married man with experience to work on 
wv rr. Must be goes mllker and teamster. Tene- 

nt, four rooms. Preference to nearest. FRANK 
COBU RN, Wakefield, Mass. 





and ironing. Private family of five persons. 
ages #5 per week. JOHN D. HASS, Box 146, West 
Stockbridge, Mass. 


PAN EED_Marriea man on farm, good milker, no 
liquot or smoking, wife to work a little, tene- | 
ment, reference. Nochildren. D. E. TAYLOR, Dud- 
ley, Masa. 


Wa tron respectable girl for cooking, washing 
Vv 








tomers in suburbs of Boston. Address G. H. W 
OX 2314, Boston, Mass. 


Meir Light Brahmas, 10 to 14 pounds at ma 
~ oe AWK 


Fer SALE—Retail milk route of some sixty cus- 





turity. Great winter layers. 
echanicsburg, O. 


eer eee a | 








OR SALE—A water and steam pever corn, feed | 

and sawmill, with sufficient building for flouring | 
machinery ; two good dwelling houses, with 31 acres | 
of good land. Situated in one of the healthiest, best | 
corn and wheat-growing sections in the State. Want | 
to change vccupation on account of poor health. For 
further particulars address J. R. L. CHAMBLIN, 
Philomont, Loudoun Co., Va. 





TALLIONS For Sale—One black Percheron, 4 years 
old, unsurpassed for style and action; 1 Shire 
years old, a grand individual and breeder; sire, We- 
nona Albert. Also 1 + samen Shire yearling. J. H. | 
RICHERT, Mendota, Ill. | 





OR SALE—Nine registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 6 
to 12 months old. Individual merit end breeding the 
st. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, III. 


XFORD Down and Cotswolds kept on separate 
farms 20 miles apart. Rams and ewes of each 
breed for sale. A. LATIMER WILSON, Creston, Ia. 


IRST-CLASS imported German coach horse for 
sale at a bargain. Black, wt. 1450 tbs, extra good 
ne, style, action and disposition. Stood here eight 

seasons, and is a very strong breeder. Call or address 
M. EF. HARMON, Carthage, S. Dak. 








HORTHORN bulls for sale. Write J.M. STEWARD 
& SON, Canal Winchester, O., for prices. 





heifers with calves, and springers 38. J. M. | 
IMONT & SON, Millersburg, Bourbon Co., Ky. 


HORTHORNS, Poland Chinas, extra fine Scotch 
top »yed bulls ready for service at bargain prices. 
. J. GREEN, Renrock, Noble Co., O. 


Fer SALE—Thirty-four high-grade Shorthorn red 








! 
| 





OODLAND Shorthorns, number 150 head. Bulls, | 
cows and heifers of all — for sale at all times. | 

W I. WOOD, Williamsport, O. | 
¢ HEAD Stallions—Shires, Percherons, Belgians, | 
4 Clydes and one Coach horse. A. LATIMEX | 
SON, Creston, Ia. | 





| 
| 
AMMOTH Bronze yeaher Toms, 25 to 30 ths, by 97- | 


point tom. B. P. Rock ckls. and Poland-China | 
swine of the leading strains. A. H. MANN, Eldena, Ill. 





OLLED Durhams. Bulls of serviceable age for sale. | 
Herd bulls having 22 polled crosses, 28 months old. | 
. E. BURLEIGH, Knox City, Knox Co., Mo. 





F YOUR Cat is not well send word to us. W. R. 
FARMS CO., Boston. Mass. 


Q*x Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter for exchange. 





Worth $25; never been used. KENT, Box 2254, 
oston. 





GRAPHOPHONE and records, camera, double. 
barrel gun, rifle or bicycle or anything in the 
poultry line. ox 1014, Rockville, Ct. 





Z tof standard and egg poultry, incu- 
rs, brooding, feeding chicks, etc., wants situation. 
Could become working partner on good-sized plant. 
ARTHUR O’CONNELL, Modena. Pa. 


Ritraps."No away alive forever. No poison. No 
i 





RP manage young man (22) understanding care and 
0) 





traps. No cats. Our new discovery sends them off 
e magic; they never come back; l0c postpaid. Free 
with every order True Receipt ake Hens 
Lay More Eggs. Also Keep i= fowls healthy. 
GALLATIN & CO., Dept. 2, York, Pa. 


Fee SALE—At a bargain, an imported German 


ow 10 


Coach stallion and a large and speedy standard- 
red road gelding. Both good individuals. Py 
F. D. PIERCE, Cedar Falls, Ia. 





LYDESDALE Stallions for sale cheap—Lord March 
(6002) 6628, Venture (8376) 6620, Zero’s Conqueror 
29. JAMES MUIRHEAD, Crete, IIl. 





REGISTERED Herefords for sale cheap — Six 

young bulls, ten cows and _ heifers, cows bred or 

ave a9 at foot. J. W. LENOX, Lake City, Jackson 
‘o., Mo. 


C— 





| YEARS a Breeder of Barred Plymouth Rocks 
Fine eras $1 per 13: fe. Ret 100. Send for free 
Circular. CHAR HOPPER, Box 0O., Ashley 0. 





tendent or butter maker in first-class creamery, 
d references. Address M. H. 
arehouse Point, Ct. 


Wr cendent or or before April 1, position as superin- 
3 


years ex erience ; 
PEASE, 





OR SALE—Pair Mor, Hambletonian horses, 6 and 
7. MRS. EDWARD WHITE, Claremont, N. H. 


IGHT Brahmas, Prize Stock Cockerels and Pullets 








| Middlesex. on the seventh da 


| days at least before sai 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and al! 
Other persons interested in the estate of 
MICHAEL J. HICKS, late of Somerville in 
said County, deceased, intestate. 

WHEREAS, a | agen has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased tu Margaret 

D. Hitks of Arlington, in ** County of Middle- 
rex, without giving « surety¢a her bond. 

_ You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be heki at Cambriage, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the fourteenth day of January, 
a rr at ne, hogan n oe forenoon, to show 
oY is ny you have, wh sam 
- pad hd y y the e should not 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
pubitic notice thereof by publishing this citation 
ee successive weeks, 




















pure m each week, for : 

in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, &@ news- 

pauper published in Boston, the last publication to 
one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of vid Court, this twenty-first day o 
December in the year one thousand nine hundred 
aud one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of 
LINE DIEBN ER, otherwise called CAROLINE 
L. DIEBNER. of Somerville, in said County of 
pera = ane poe. 
SAS, Frederick A. P. Fiske, 
Wi said Caroline Diebner, has prescuved to sald 
Court this petition, praying for leave to compro- 
mise a claim against the estate of his said ward 
ee by _ — ve A. Somerville, upon which 
Ss tas been brou n ; 
said County. g) he Superior Court for 
You are hereby cited to appear ata Probate 





| Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 


of Jan .D. 
- = —_ ata a ‘in the forenoon, to an 

ause, if an ou have, why t 

be granted : y the same should not 

nd said petitioner is ordered to se 
citation’ by publishing the same once in om 
week, for three successive weeks, in the MASSA- 
CHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper published 
in Boston, the last publication to be one day, at 
least, before said Court, and b mailing to each 
person interested a co Y, of this citation seven 
Jourt. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, Fi 
Judge of said Court, this day of cocmber, 
in the year one thousand nine hundred and one. 

8S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of LEWIS 
E. WILLIAMS, late of G 
déveaved: roton, in said County, 
‘AS, Martha E. Williams, the a 
W tratrix of the estate of said mow: mr 
presented for allowance the final account of her 
administration upon the estate of said deceased: 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court. to be held at Cambridge, in said County, 
on the seventh day of January, A. D. 1902, at 
peg fats - in = sepeneen, 86 show cause, if 
ave, W s 
allowed. 3 y the same should not be 
And said administratrix is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to all oo 
sons interested in the estate fourteen days at 
least betore said Court, or by publishing the same 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, @ hews- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 
e one day, at least, before said Court, and b 
nae. owned Copy ay ~~ citation to all 
. iteres n the Lf 
ar. be 7 before said Court. — 
ess, HARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this sixteenth da "ot 
December, in the year one thousand nine hun red 


and one. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of 
ALTH A TOWNE, late of Milford, in the 
County of Hillsborough and the State’ of New 
Hampshire, deceased, or in the personal prop- 
erty hereinafter described, and to the Treas- 
bein mae Receiver-General of said Common- 

WHEREAS, James H. Fay, appointed admin- 

istrator of the estate of said deceased, by 
the Probate Court for the County of Hillsborough 
inthe State of New Hampshire, bas presented 
to said Court his petition re resenting that as 
such administrator he is entitled to certain per- 
sonal property situated in said County of Middle- 
sex to wif: A deposit in the Lowell Five Cent 

——- Bank, Book No. 54678, and a deposit in 

the Ar oe ype Five Cents Savings Bank, Book No. 

10303, and praying that he may be licensed to re- 

ceive or to sell by public or private sale on such 

terms ard to such person or persons as he shall 
think fit, or otherwise to dispose of, and to 
transfer and convey said estate. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the seventh day of January, A. D. 
1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
omnes = oad yuu have, why the same should not 


And said petitioner is ordered to serve this cita- 
tion by publishing the same once in each week, 
for three successive weeks, in the MASSACHU- 
SETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper published in 
Boston, the last publication to be one day, at 
least, before said Court, and by delivering a copy 
of this citation to said Treasurer and Receiver- 
General fourteen oars at least before the said re- 
turn day of said petition. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this ninth day of 
December in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, SS. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other per- 
sons interested in the estate of J OSEPHINE B. 
LOVE, late of Winchester, in said County, de- 
ceased. 

WHEREAS, a certain instrument,purporting to 

be the last will and testament of said de- 
ceased, has been presented to said Court, for 

Probate, by William Sands, who prays that let- 

ters testamentary may be issued to him, the 

executor therein named, without giving a surety 
on his official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middiesex on the seventh day of January, A. D. 
1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, 
if any you have, why the same should nut 
be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court, and by mail- 
ing, postpaid, or delivering a copy of this citation 
to all known persons interested in the estate,seven 
days at least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 

First Judge of said Court, this ninth day of 

December, in the year one thousand nine hun- 


dred and one. 
Ss. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, ana all other 
ersons interested in the estate of EMILY 
. PERKINS, late of Portland, in the County 
of Cumberland and State of Maine, deceased. 

HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court by Mary A. Morrill, with certain 
papers purporting to be copies of the last will and 
testament of said deceased, and of the probate 
thereof in said State of Maine duly authenticated 

representing that at the time of her death sai 
deceased had estate in said County of Middlesex, 
on which said will may operate, and Bp ae that 
the copy of said will may be filed and recorded in 
the Registry of Probate of said County of Middle- 
sex, and letters testamentary thereon granted to 

her without requiring sureties on her bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the seventh day of January, 
A. D. 1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a _ news- 
pa r published in Boston, the first publication 

e thirty days at least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this first day of 
November, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





——_—eooeoeenene os oes 0m) 


All the Cream § 


Moseley’s in 69 minutes. 





YRICE: . | 
Cream se $7.00 to $15.00 
Catalogue Free 

‘ F d, ¢ 

! Separator ,oo7.. 





[ for sale one: I have more than I have room for. 
“ggs for sale. ARRYMOZLEY, Dracut, Mass. 


‘MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO.. Clinton, low. 


8 DARPA rane ee er ee ee 
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Our homes. 


Christmas Cheer. 
Now, welcome, all, and give good cheer, 
For Christmas comes but once a year. 

The above old English couplet sets forth 
briefly the old-time idea of Christmas, a sea- 
son of jollity and.cordiality, which, coming 
but once a year, should be fully improved 
and enjoyed. 

At the present day, in England, many of 
the old-time customs are still observed, and 
Christmas is a veritable season of good 
cheer, in all that the words imply. 

In the early days of the colonies, and later 
of the United States, Christmas as a festival 
was disregarded, as savoring too strongly of 
much that the sturdy Puritans had crossed 
the sea to escape. So persistently were the 
Puritanic ideas adhered to that it is within 
the memory of Americans of only middle 
age that as children they were wont to 
attend school on Christmas day, there being | 
no special observances of any sort. 

True, the Santa Claus legend was firmly | 
believed in by children, and the hanging of 
juvenile stockings was the rule, but beyond 
the mild surprise and pleasure occasioned 
by the homely gifts which found their way 
into them, there was little to mark the day 
as one of especial good cheer. 

Times have changed, and Christmas is 
now the great universal festival of the 
year, Business is suspended, and joy reigns 
supreme. Holly berries gleam from every 
point of vantage, and Christmas bells and 
Christmas carols are borne upon the breeze. 
Love reigns supreme, and happiness beams 
from every face. 

Yet have we fully achieved all that is best 
of Christmas cheer? In many hearts there | 
is an undercurrent of worry and anxiety, | 
born of the perhaps too-prevalent habit of 
gift giving, which in some individual cases 
has so far outgrown the limits of prudence 
and reason, as to bea cause for disturb- 











} 


ance, rather than’ the serenity which 
should characterize the season. A. gift 
to a friend, or to the members 
of one’s family, when prompted only 
by kindly. thought and the wish to 
give pleasure, confers an_ inestimable 


blessing upon thegiver. It is, tooa sancti- 
fying privilege to give to those less fa- 


vored than oneself, or to bring, by 
a well-chosen gift, a ray of sunshine 


into lives darkened by pain or sorrow. But 
an indiscriminate exchange of gifts, because 
of some feeling of imaginary obligation, 
brings no genuine pleasure either to giver 
or recipient, and many a one who has al- 
lowed herself to assume such a_ burden 
breathes a sigh of thankfulness that *‘ Christ- 
mas comes but once a year.’’ 

The sooner a decided stand is taken in 
this matter, the better, if we would hold in 
our hearts the true Christmas spirit. . Let 
one’s giving be kept within proper limit of 
one’s means, and then be prompted by the 
spirit of love, the spirit of the Christ whose 
advent we celebrate, love for one’s dear 
ones, especially the little ones, for the poor 
and the unfortunate, the sorrowing and the 
suffering. This done, Christmas will be to 
all of humankind a veritable season of good 
cheer. ELIZABETH ROBBINS BERRY. 
a aid 

The Workbox. 
EMBROIDERIES. 
Among the designs in embroidery is the 





wild rose, which is used very largely on 
almost everything, centrepieces, doilies, 


picture frames, sofa cushions, ete. There 
is no tower more popular for embroidery, 
and it lends itself charmingly to any pur- 
pose. 

Do the work solidly in long and short 
stitch. Filo floss is best to use. Use two 
strands for the outer edge and a single 
strand for inside of flower. Keep the 
stitches very closely together. In color the | 
tlowers may be a delicate pink shading to a 
creamy white. Salmon pinks work in more 
effective than the darker shades. Always 
use the darkest shade in outside of petal. 
For foliage use three or four shades of 
green, inclining to olive. 

The making of Battenberg and needle 
point lace has become very popular, and 
in connection with embroidery is beauti- 
ful work. The striking effects and quickly 
obtained results of the former make it par- 
ticularly attractive to the amateur, and gives 
ita place in the world of fancy work that 
nothing else can ever replace. 

The stitches used in Battenberg and point 
ace may be divided into felling stitches 
proper, or points, connecting bars, wheels 
and finished edgings.’ As there are more 
than one hundred stitches employed in this 
beautiful art, much study and opportunity 
of seeing specimens of the work are re- 
quired to give the learner any idea of the 
various kinds of point lace. 

I recently saw a_ beautiful centrepiece. | 
The design was a combination of wild roses 
and maidenhair fern, worked on linen, the 
edge of which was beautiful Battenberg 
lace, worked very fine. Laces more flimsy 
than those which come from the old coun- 
try are now produced in the New World. 
The Richardson Silk Company of Chicago 
are giving away 2 beautiful wild rose doily 
for tencents to pay postage. With the 
doily they send a colored plate showing just 
how to work it. Such an offer will be 
greatly appreciated. Eva M. NILEs. 

ee 


The Significance of Boils. 


A collection of pus beneath the skin, ac- 
companied by pain, swelling and redness 
about the area involved, later ‘* pointing ’’ 
and discharging its contents, is termed a) 
boil. 

Formerly such an incident was regarded | 
as favorable to health, the idea being that 
by this means the system freed itself of the 
contents of the sore, and that the vent thus 
provided for impurities constituted a de- 
cided benefit to the sufferer. Many persons 
believe that attacks of illness have been | 
averted by the intercurrence of boils. 

Boils occur through the agency of bac-' 
teria which find entrance through some 
break in the skin to the tissues beneath. 
The uncovered skin, like that of the face 
and neck, is more apt to suffer, as it is more 
exposed both to injury and to germs con- 
veyed in dust. The friction from a collar or 
collar-button may be sufficient to open a 
pathway for germs. Inthe same manner a 
mode of entrance may be provided by a 
scratch from the finger-nail, especially at | 
the nostril or at the orifice of theear. Often 
a hairforms a convenient guide for germs 
to follow into the depth of the skin. 

Opposed to germs and to pus formation in 
the tissues are the various life-giving ele- 
ments of the blood. The white blood cells | 
are the destroyers of germs in the tissues, 
and apparently the living blood itself has 
an antiseptic action upon germ life. 

One is more susceptible to boils when his 
health is below normal—‘‘ run down,” as it | 
is usually expressed. The vital forces may | 
become deficient in their ability to destroy | 
germ life from many causes, like unhygienic | 


employment, sewer gas in houses, lack of | 
exercise, improper food, recent illness or | 
present disease. 


When the system is depressed the tissues 
are invaded more easily. One: boil may be 
rapidly followed by another, and they may 
occur in “ crops.”” Thus one boil predis- 
poses to another. Hence it is impossible to 
diszover any beneficial result dependent 
upon the occurrence of boils, unless it may 
be that they accentuate the need for tonics, 
change of air and of remedial measures to 
improve the physical resistance of the suf- 
ferer. 

The best method of dealing with these 
painful and depressing outbreaks is there- 
fore not only a resort to the well-known 
local applications, but also to employ tonics 
and restoratives and securer a purer atmos- 
phere, 

An attack should be the warning for a 
stricter observance of hygienic laws. In 
this sense benefit may result from a boil, 
although ina manner different from that 
formerly attributed to it.—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 

: DE Eo RET 


Points Worth Remembering. 


Rats and mice can be driven away by put- 
ting potash into their holes or where they 
are likely to go. The air will make it soft 
and sticky, and they dislike it very much. 

Camphor gum placed in clothes-presses 
and drawers will keep_mice away, as the 
odor is very disagreeable to them. 

It is worth while to know that wagon or 
bicycle grease, tar or pitch can be removed 
if lard is rubbed on the spots immediately, 
and afterward it is washed as usual. 

irass stains on children’s clothes often 
cause a great deal of annoyance. 


garment is afterwards washed as usual, 
they will usually disappear. 

Iron rust can generally be removed if 
lemon juice and salt is applied, and the gar- 
ment laid in the sun for several hours. Re- 
peat the operation if the first trial is not 


| successful. 


Ilousekeepers are very much annoyed by 


| they seem very happy as they fly about amid 








If mo- | 
lasses is rubbed on these spots, and the | 


| the burden of sitting upon the eggs,—that 


| cessively trying ordeal fur sucha restless 


scorched spots on table linen or articles of | 


clothing, sometimes. A paste can be made 
which will remove them entirely. To make 
this paste, use half an ounce of white castile 
soap, finely shaved, two ounces of earth se- 
cured at the druggist’s, the juice of two 
peeled onions and onecupful of vinegar : stir 
well and let it boil thoroughly. Cool before 
spreading over the scorched spect, and let it 
remain until dry; then wash out and the 
places will have disappeared. 

Great care should be taken in. washing 
delicately tinted shirtwaists or summer 
gowns, to prevent fading. Alum used in 
the rinsing water will prevent green from 
fading. A handful of salt, thrown into the 
rinsing water, should be used to set blue. 
Ox-gall is good to use for gray and brown. 
IHlay-water, made by pouring boiling water 
over hay, is excellent for washing tan or 
brown linen. When this is not used, the 
garments will soon look faded and bleached: 


, —Country Gentleman. 


——- +> - 
Saving His Eyes. 

To save one, perhaps both eyes, when he 
was injured, a physician, it is said, volun- 
tarily shut himself in aroom made totally 
dark for nine months. The fortitude which 
enabled hini to adopt this course, and the in- 
genuity by which he preserved his health 
and faculties in this, the most mentally and 
physically depressing of all forms of impris- 
onment, are sufticiently remarkable; but he 
also keptan accurate record of his impres- 
sions when he at last looked again upon the 
light, after the supreme moment at which 
he satisfied himself that he was not blind, 
but could see. 

He found that in nine months’ darkness 
his eyes had lost all sense of color. The 
world was black, white and gray. They 
had lost the sense of distance. His brain 
interpreted the picture wrongly. His hand 
did not touch the object meant to be grasped. 
Practice soon remedied the last induced de- 
fect of sight. Experiments with skeins of 
various colored Wool, in the presence of one 
who had normal color-vision, restored this 

sense.—Popnlar Science. 
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Tne Bobolink. 
CHAMBERLAIN. 








BY MONTAGUE 


‘victim of this persistent wooing tries in 


heknows all about these coy damsels, and 
having made up his mind to win for a mat 
that particular brown belle, win her he will. 
She turns her back upon hin—he hops to 
the front; she flies off—he follows; she 
pecks at him—he dodges the blow. with 
a fantastic gesture; she continues on 
her way without noticing his effort 
to interest her—he at once hovers above 
her head and sings his merriest song. 
Sometimes another wooer seeks to at- 
tract her, but woe unto such intruder 
if he lacks valor or strength, for Bob can 
fight upon occasion as well as sing. The 


vain to get rid of the fellow, byt he will be 
neither snubbed off nor driven off, and de- 
Clines obstinately to accept a refusal. Just 
how he manages to win her consent at last 
none but the bobolinks know, but win her 
he surely does. 

These preliminaries arranged, the pair go 
off together in search of a nesting site, and 


the buttercups and daisies. The place they 
usually select for their nest isin the midst 
of a moist meadow, sometimes ona marsh, 
and often near a running stream. A tuft 
of long grass hides the cosey home 
from prying eyes. The nest itself is 
a simple affair made entirely of dried 
grass and rather loosely built. In 
this the hen lays four or five eggs—some- 
times six are found—of very irregular color, 
marking and form. The ground color is 
white, with green and buff tint, and the 
markings are lilac and brown. Some eggs 
are so profusely covered with surface spots 
that the ground color is quite hidden. 
Housekeeping started, the female takes 


protracted confinement which must be an ex- 


creature as a bird, and especially for one 
with the nervous organization of the sing- 





ing birds. But her hilarious lord proves 
himself the bestof helpmates. Heis very 
attentive to the plain brown belle he wooed 
and won, whose maternal instinct leads her 
to cover her precious beauties with such 
rare devotion. He never neglects her. He 
keeps watchful guard upon the home, and | 
no enemy approaches it unchallenged. He 
brings her food; all through the day he 
sings to cheer her, and when she goes for an | 
airing takes her place on the nest. | 

I once saw a male bobolink protecting his 
sitting mate fromthe rain. The grass around 
the nest had been beaten down,exposing the 
hen to a fierce storm, and onthe side of the 
nest, placid and unperturbed, taking the 
stress of the storm in chivalrous fashion, 
stood rollicking Robert of Lincoln, his wing 
tenderly spread over the devoted mother. 
Both birds might have found comfortable 
shelter in a spruce grove not twenty yards 
away. 

After the young are hatched Robert's 
manners become changed. 
lays aside his anties and his hilarity, and 
busies himself with procuring food for the 


' young, and later, in teaching them to fly. 


Possibly the weighty care of a family may 
be the cause of this gay fellow becoming so 
quiet in his manner, but it is more probable 
that the exhausting moult which comes at 
that season is responsible for the change. 
By the time the young are well on the wing 
Robert of Lincoln has dropped the jester’s 
sapers and the jester’s motley, and appears 
ina suit of buftish brown, more or less 
streaked with black, both parents and 
young at this season wearing similar cos- 
tumes. 

About the middle of August the bobolinks 
gather in large flocks, and early in Septem- 
ber they move southward to the rice fields, 
where they obtain their southern name of 
rice birds. At that season they become 
very fat, and large numbers are killed for 
the market. As midwinter approaches the 
flocks move farther southward. 

In the spring the males, having assumed 
their nuptial plumage of rich black, marked 
witb buff and ashy white, journey north- 
ward together,several days in advance of the 


| females, and the sexes do not mingle until 
| they have settled in their summer homes. 


Robert of Lincoln is not a stranger in any | 


of the more settled districts of New 
land, and his motley dress, his rollicking 
ways and his fantastic song 
peculiarly conspicuous, so that wherever he 
appears he becomes well known and as well 
loved. He is the jester of the field, a wildly 
hilarious jester, and quite as much given to 
antics and to merriment as are his fellows of 
the stage and the ring. 

During the nuptial season the bird rarely 
appears quite sober, but full tothe very 
brim with irrepressible joy. Full to the 
brim? His joy does not stop at the brim- 


| but tlows over, filling the air and making 


the very sunshine more cheerful. How in 
fectious it is, too, this wild thing’s gay 
humor. How it sets one’s heart in tune 
with the bird’s unbridled glee to watch his 
antics and listen to his song, that quaint 
tinkling carol, that roundelay of rippling 
laughter, that chanted mirth, the merriest, 
maddest music of the field, ‘‘ Bobolink, bob- 
olink, spink, spank, spink.’’ 

But if Robert does dress in motley array 
and acts (sometimes) like a fool, heis not 
always quite so much of a fool as he 
looks; not always so flippant and silly as 
his frolic and his garb suggest. 
ment of his mateand their young pre- 
clude censure and deserve praise, for it 


| is of the best, and proves Robert to be pos- 
| sessed of a fine character, as bird character 


goes. 
I admit that his courtship isa very funny 
performance, as funnyin its way as many 


of the grotesque extravagances of the comic | 
| stage. 


But you cannot watch the bird 
closely without discovering that Robert 


| knows what he is about; that there is much 
| method in his buffoonery, and while merry 
| because he cannot help being merry, much 


of his hilarity is produced for the diversion 
of that little bird in quiet brown, with sim- 
ple, unobtrusive manners, that Robert of 
Lincoln is doing his level best to win fora 
mate. 

Perhaps the use I have made of the word 
courtship may not be approved by all my 
readers. It is a fact, none the less, that as 
a rule the feathered belles are wooed and 
won very much as maidens are, and of the 
two the coquettes of the field, if less artful, 


are even more tantalizing than their sisters | 


of the ballroom. 

The female bobolink is extremely coy, 
and meets the advances of her wooer with 
such cold indifference and appearance of 
irritation as to suggest positive scorn. 
Robert of Lincoln is as courageous and per- 


| sistent as the most exacting coquette could 


desire, and he patiently submits to the 


| snubbing, and continues to press his suit 
| with a brave determination that is worthy 


of more appreciative recognition. Indeed, 
he affects such playful disregard for her 
scorn that a witness of this odd woving is 
apt to charge Robert with a lack of spirit, a 
charge to which the bird’s usual flippancy 
lends credence. 

But Robert is very much in earnest, and 


But | 


Eng- | A 
on foods and feeding. 


make him | 
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What Should Old People Eat? 

An essay on ‘* Diet in Relation to Age 
and Activity ’’ has just been published by 
Sir Henry Thompson, the British authority 
From this the Hos- 
pital (Nov. 2) condenses the following ad- 
vice to elderly persons regarding their diet: 

“What is called ‘indigestion’ as a rule 


does not depend upon any fault of the di- | 


| gestive apparatus, but solely upon its being 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
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| 


His treat- | 


| 
| 











called upon to accomplish work which is be- 
yond its powers; so that the remedy is not 
to be found in the gastric juices of the pig, 
or in the ingestion of the various chemi- 
cally prepared messes advertised as being 
digestible or as being demands made upon 
the stomach to its capacity for ful- 
filling them. He (Sir Henry) would leave 


the pepsin and the messes to be applied, 
if at all, by skilled physicians in cases 


Gradually he | 


| medicines 
| should be kept out of sight of the patient 


of illness which may possibly require them, | 


and lays down, as of practically universal 
application, the principle that the elderly 
person neither requires nor can digest as 
much food as the young person, and that 


this principle should govern the arrange- | 


ments of his life. The total amount of his 
food should be steadily diminished as age 
advances, and this total amount should be 


| divided among a larger number of meals 


than were sufficient for his wants in former 
days. In other words, not only shoul 
the entire daily demand upon the digestion 
be diminished, but the demand made at any 
one time should be diminished also. It is 
commonly asserted, and is by many be- 
lieved, that theaverage duration of human 
life has been increased by dentistry; but Sir 
Henry inclines to the opinion that the loss 
or failure of teeth is one of 
kindly. warnings that the use of them, 
and, by implication, the use of 
which require their active exercise, should 
be diminished in corresponding proportion. 
The principle which ‘he applies to food | 


|! on some of the dinner 


BAKED OYSTERS, WITH MUSHROOMS. 

Pour into a saucepon two cups of oyster liquor 
and one cup of milk with a little salt. Let it 
stand in a kettle of hot water until it boils, and 
add asmall can of mushroom buttons cut in quar- 
ters. Stew gently twenty minutes. Take from 
the fire and stir in two tablespoonfuls of butter and 
a little white pepper. Now add two tablespoon- 
fuls of flour or cornstarch wet with milk. Simmer 
gently, wash and butter the shells, using the deep 
side only, and place an oyster in each. Arrange 
these. closely ina baking pan, stir the creamed 
mushrooms very hard and fill up each shell. 
Bake six minutes in a hot oven. As the oysters 
contract with the heat more sauce may be added 
in the shell. This receipt makes enough for a 
hundred oysters. 

CREAMED CORN. 

Open a can of sweet corn and pour the contents 
in the blazer, place it over the lamp, add one 
tablespoonful of sugar, a little white pepper and 
one cup of milk; cook five minutes; mix one-half 
tablespoonful of butter with one-half teaspoonful 
of flour, stir it into the corn, add one-quarter tea- 
spoonful of salt; cook three minutes and serve. 


COCOANUT PIE. 
One cup of freshly grated cocoanut, one cup of 
sugar, three eggs, half a lemon, juice and grated 
rind, one-half cup of cream, one-half cup of but- 
ter and one-half cup of cocoanut milk. Beat 
butter and sugar toa cream, add other ingredi- 
ents, the yolks of eggs beaten very light with the 
cream, the lemon juice and rind, and lastly the 
whites of eggs beaten to a Stiff froth. Linea 
dish with puff paste, pour the mixture in and 
bakein a moderate oven three-quarters of an 
hour. 
TOMATO SOUP. 
Boil one can of tomatoes fifteen minutes with 


| 
| 








one bay leaf, one stalk celery, and half a small | 


onion. Strain, and add one quart of stock, and | 


bring again to boiling point. Season with salt, 

pepper and one tablespoon sugar. Just before 

serving stirin one-fourth teaspoon soda. If de- 

sired the soup may be thickened by stirring in 

one tablespoon flour rubbed smooth with one 

tablespoon butter before adding the soda. 
CHICKEN A LA NEWBURG. 

Cut the meat of a cold boiled fowlin tine pieces. 
Melttogether one tablespoonful flour and one 
tabléspoon butter. Add one pint good stock 
(made from bones of chicken) and boil a few 
minutes with two slices lemon peel, a morsel of 
mace, and a wineglass sherry or white wine. 
Strain and pour it over the chicken. Let all heat 
together. When hot remove the chicken to 
ahot dish and thicken the gravy with one egg 
beaten up with one wineglass cream. Heat once 


| more, but do not boil after adding the cream, 
| Pour over the chicken and serve hot. 








alec 
Hints to Housekeepers. 

To preserve cut flowers, besides giving them 
fresh water each day, cut off the ends of the 
stems daily, at right angles to the stalk. 

Violets covered with paraffine paper each night 
and set in a cool place will keep much longer. 

Be sure to mend all delicate fabrics, such as 
laces, before, instead of after, washing. 

Cracks in a cooking stove can be satisfactorily 
filled by a paste made of six parts common wood 
ashes to one part table salt, mixea with cold 
water. Properly mixed, it will prove lasting and 
will take blacking. 

A physician gives the following hints regard- 
ing proper sleeping-rooms for the children: The 
sunniest and best roomin the house is not too 
good for the child. The apartment should be 
ventilated during the night as well as the day. 
A sick child should never occupy an inside room. 
Fresh air is a prime necessity. Gas stoves con- 
sume the air required by the child and are not 
advisable in a sleeping-room. No sweeping 
should be done while the children are in the 
room. If, however, because of sickness, this is 
necessary, dust the furniture and floor with a 
moist cloth and use a carpet sweeper instead of a 
broom. 

The simple matter of boiling a fish properly 
seems to be beyond the intelligence or the prac- 
tice at leastof the average cook, yet the differ- 
ence between any way and the right way amounts 
to the difference between a_ palatable, appetizing 
dish and one which is flavoriess, if not positively 
repugnant. Toevery two quarts of water allow 
a teaspoonful of salt and a tablespoonful of 
vinegar. Let the water be thoroughly warm, 
but not boiling, when the fish is carefully put in, 
unless a fish soupis contemplated, when it should 
be cold to extract the flavor. The water should be 
brought quickly to the boiling point, after receiv- 
ing the fish, and almost immediately drawn to the 
side of the range to simmer until done, an allow- 
ance of ten minutes to each pound being sufficient 
time after the simmering has begun. If the 
French “ court bouillon,’ or flavoring water is 
considered too formidable, as seems to be the 
ease with most Americano cooks, at least a bunch 
of soup vegetables, a bay leaf with perhaps two 
or three peppercorns and a couple of whole 
cloves are easy additions, and to many of the 
tasteless fresh-water fish will be a great improve- 
ment. 

Snaps are made by rubbing half a pound of 
butter into two pounds of flour. Then add half a 
pound of brown sugar, a level tablespoonful of 
ground ginger. Pour in, mixing all the while, one 
pint of New Orleans molasses. The dough must 
be moist, not wet. Take it out on the board, 
knead until it becomes elastic, roll very thin, cut 
with a small round cutter, and bake ina moderate 
oven until a light brown. The dough may be cut 
into small fancy shapes, in which form they 
please children very much, 

Absolute cleanliness and tidiness are necessary 
in a sick room; the furniture should be simple 
and capable of being easily cleansed. Avoid all 
kinds of woolen draperies, and let the curtains be 
of white washable material. If possible, all 
and the attendant paraphernalia 
in an 
adjoining room. Glasses, spoons, ete., should be 
washed as soon as used, and placed ready for the 
time when they will again be needed. 


Fasbion Motes. 


a*» Large rhinestone buttons are now to be seen 
dresses made with the 
For this purpose a set of six is 


Louis XV. vests. 


| required, three for each side of the bodiee, and in 


| of the collar and sleeves will be lined with 


some instances three are fastened to each sleeve. 
Buttons of all descriptions to meet the wearer’s 
fancy are also used to trim such costumes. 

a*s A new kind of trimming for fur garments is 
a broad double frilling or flounce effect of mous- 
seline de soie. The garment is bordered with 
the material, and in some instances the interior 
the 


mousseline. With gray or white furs the same 


| color is used, while for dark or black furs the 


| 


nature’s | 


foods | 


he applies also to all the forms of alcohol; | 
and his contemptuous rejection of the idea | 
that ‘ wine is the milk of old age,’ reminds 


us of Sir James Paget’s frequent saying that 
this orthat was ‘as false as a proverb.’ 


the gratitude of all who are approaching 
those slopes down which he has descended 
so gracefully ; and it has the rare merit that, 


| 


Sir | 
: ; - | dressmakers state that these materials will s 
Henry’s little book should win for him _dressmakers state that these materials will soon 


best effect is obtained with black. This ‘ puffy ”’ 
finish softens the heavy appearance of all 
furs, and is especially desirable for evening 
wraps. 

«*, Plain rich silks are now becoming fashion- 
able. These are said to be especially well 
adapted to the prevailing styles of costumes, and 
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All barness, old or new, is made pliable and easy—will look better 
and wear longer—by the use of 


Eureka Harness Oil 


The finest preservative for leather ever discovered. Saves 
many times its cost by improved appearance and inthe cost 
of repairs. Sold everywhere in cans—all sizes, 
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The World Beautiful. 
LiJlian Whiting, in The Boston Budget. 
“If you want success, succeed.”—Emerson. 


“ Trial is an absolutely necessary element in 
ull perfected character. 
does really go to pieces at its first contact with 
struggle and suffering, then all the more, no 
matter how terrible the waste may be, we see 
the need of keeping struggle and suffering as 
tests of character. . . . Wecannot exagger- 
rate the importance of the change which comes 
to pass in a man’s life when once he has thor- 
oughly learned this simple truth. Disappoint- 
ments of every sort, sorrows, sufferings, trials, 
struggles, restlessness and dissatisfactions, false 
friends, poor health, low tastes and standards all 
about us,—who shall enumerate the million forms, 
new to each man’s new appreciation, in which 
life isto each man dark and not bright, bitter 
and not sweet? ’—Phillips Brooks. 


* Not by the exceptional shall{the last word ever 
be spoken; and, indeed, what we call the sublime 


should be only a clearer, profounder insight into | 
all that is perfectly normal. It is of service, often, | 


| to watch those on the peaks who do battle; but 
it is well, too, not to forget those in the valley | 


below, who fight not at all. As we see all that 


| happens to these whose life knows no struggle; 


those in touch with the spring styles claim that | 


while the material used will be new, the styles in 
the cut of costumes will remain almost the same. 


a*aNever before have velvet, corduroy and | 


velveteen dresses been so fashionable for after- 
noon functions and evenng use. New York 


be the favorites for street and general wear 


| throughout the country. 


in the words of agreat moralist, the preacher | 


‘igs the example of his own sermon.’ ’’—The | 
| any costume. 


Literary Digest. 
+ <>->- 
Domestic Hints. 
SOFT NOUGAT. 
Beat the whites of four eggs to avery stiff 
froth; pour into them, beating all the while, one 
pound of hot strained honey. Then add slowly | 
one pound of sugar that has been boiled with half ; 
acupful of water until, when dropped into cold 
water,it forms a soft ball. Beat continuously over | 
the fire, until the mixture, when dropped into cold | 
water, breaks apart in the fingers. Add one | 
pound of sugar that has been boiled according to 
directions for glaced fruit. 
blanched almonds, and pour ai once into sha 
pans that have been lined with rice paper. Cover 
the top with rice paper, and when cold cut into 
strips the width of the pan and one inch wide. 
requires two people to make soft nougat. 





a» Many long boas arenow made of marabou 
instead of fur. They are in a long, straight 
band, having ends finished with imitation tails of 
the same material. They can be dyed to match 


a*s The latest designs in fancy underskirts flare 
more than ever at the lower edge, while the 
upper part fits as closely as possible. Accordion 
plaiting is much used to obtain the flare. The 
finest of these skirts are fastened with buttons, 
but the majority are finished with draw strings. 

a* The latestiiimproved robes are offered for 
sale ready for the lining to be put in, and the de- 
signs are so carefully set that the shaping of 
skirts and trimmings has been done for the buyer. 


That line from a poem of Emerson’s most 
clearly defines true success. 


| through prayer,—these are the powers and 


In these robes the novel effects include lace, em- | 


broideries and spangles. 








renner 
...-Itisimpossible for that man to despar 


It | who remembers that his Helper is omnipotent.— 
| Jeremy Taylor. 


In the most elaborate | 
‘are jewelled effects in little sprays of berries 
Add one pound of | formed of turquoises, rubies or pearls.—New | 
llow | York Tribune. 


| low the blessed steps of the most holy life. Take 


as we realise how much must be conquered in us 
before we can rightly distinguish their narrower 
joys from the joy known to them who are striving 
on high, then perhaps does the struggle itself 
appear to become less important; but, for all 
that, we love it the more.”— Maeterlinck. 


Success in life is a very beautiful and de- 
sirable thing, and in one way oi another it 
is almost a universal aim and purpose. 
Aspirations and energy are its factors, and 
these are of all various and varying degrees 
of excellence according to the specific aim in 
view. 
representative term and may be used regard- 
ing almost every variety of achievement, 
from the triumphant winning of a game of 
football, the making of a great fortune, the 
attainment of professional or political rank, 
the production of great art, the acquire- 
ment of world-wide fame, or the achieve- 
ment of character that is potent for fine and 
ennobling influence. All these are typical 
of amyriad forms of the thing the world 
calls success, and while it involves a vast 
amount of competition, of selfishness, of 
greed, of injustice, it is yet a matter of the 
progress of humanity that each individual 


should strive after the highest form of at- ' 


tainment that he is capable of conceiving. 
In the long run, andas a general principle, 
this is advantageous and desirable. 
It involves and indeed develops many of 
the lower and_ baser’ qualities, but 
these are the tares among the wheat, and 
the wheat is essential. The great enter- 
prise that builds a railway across the conti- 
nent, tunnelling under mountains, or climb- 
ing the precipitous inclines; that inaugu- 
rates a new steamer line; or that exerts it- 
self for the founding of institutions for 
culture or technical instruction; that con- 
cerns itself with municipal reforms and im- 
provements,—all these expressions of 


energy are manifestations of successful 
effort, and are necessary to the onward 
march of civilization. Yet the visible 


achievement is not, after all, the realization 
of the highest ideal of success. 

The conditions of success may best be 
approached by a clearly defined idea of 
what success itself means: what it stands 
for to us; what proportion of our real life it 
represents. Success is the watchword of 
American life—one might almost, indeed, 
say that it is made the test of our national 
life to a far greater degree than in any other 
eountry. The elements are well defined in 


Emerson’s phrase of ** the flowing conditions | 


more than 
they are 
advance 


of life.’”?’ They are, indeed, 

merely plastic and malleable; 
tluid, flowing, and the constant 
into higher states of life is precisely 
proportion to the mental and moral force 
of the individual brought to bear upon 
them. Even this assertion, however, is to 
hold in the light of the true conception of 
success itself. 


conspicuously that of mental and moral 


force, working faithfully and ably day by | 


day, year by year, and yet never being free 
from certain financial anxieties, if not finan- 
cial needs, while his neighbor, who is neither 


very learned nor able, nor yet in any wise | 


remarkable in his moral development, is 
Iving much after the fashion of Midas, 
whose touch turned everything to gold. But 
is gold the test of success? 


The panorama of life is a complicated 


one. It used to be the fashion of the nov- 
elists to represent the world of riches 
and fashion as the world devoid of 


sympathy and love, and often, indeed, as 


devoid even of moral principle, while the | 


world of poverty and toil was held up as 
composed of men and women whose lives 
were all unselfishness and sacrifice, and as 
those who truly followed the example of 
Him who was meek and lowly of heart. 
But the panorama of actual life reveals no 
such simply defined divisions as_ that. 
Virtue and vice are nct checked 
off into clear and separate regions, and 
wealth has its greatness of mind and 
beneficence of sympathy and love, and pov- 
erty has its selfishness and cruelty and 
injustice. Other things being equal, the 


command of unlimited means may be so' 


used as to make it one of the great bless- 
ings of life, and this fact is attended and 
illustrated by such an increasing array of 
evidence as to make the statement merely 
the trite one of every-day fact. Again, that 
prominence in life that we call position is 
good if rightly used, and to an increasing 
degree it is so used. Noblesse oblige is the 
watchword of modern life. 


“ Success in thyself, which is best of all.” 


The ‘“* power 
of conduct, the power of intellect and 
knowledge, the power of beauty, and the 
power of social life and manners,’’—to 


If so much character | 


Success itself, therefore, is merely a | 


in | 


We see a man whose life is | 


| © 
Gems of Thought. 
..--He that saith He abideth in Him oug!,: 
self also so to walk, even as He walked. 
| ii., 6. 
.--_Tell them that, until religion cease t 
, burden, it is nothing; until prayer cease | 
weariness, itis nothing. However difficy, 
however imperfect, the spirit must still 1 
it.—Edward frving. 
..--The path of all excellence lies in 
| lowing of advancing ideas which rise as 
proach them, and which are perpetually 
us from loftier heights. Christianity alone an 
religions places its golden age in the fut 
Selected. 

..--Do deeds of love for him, to him, folic 
his steps. Believest thou in Christ? [), 
works of Christ, that thy faith may live. 
who gayest thou abidest in Christ, oughtest 
walk as he walked. If thon seekest thin 
glory, enviest the prosperous, speakest il! «) 
absent, renderest evil to him who injuret), 
| this did not Christ.—Edward B. Pusey. 


Brilliants. 


Not yet thou knowest what I do 
Within thine own weak breast, 

To mould thee to my image true, 
And fit thee for my rest. 

But yield thee to my loving skill; 
The veiled work of grace, 

From day to day progressing still, 
Itis not thine to trace. 

— Frances R. Ilay: 


If today thou turn’st aside, 

In thy luxury and pride, 

Wrapped within thyself, and blind 

To the sorrows of thy kind, 

Thou a faithless watch dost keep 

Thou art one of those who sleep. 
—Anna C. Lyneh | 





Grant us not the ill 
We blinaly ask; in very love refuse 
What’er Thou knowest our weakness 
abuse. —John hk 


O Love Divine!—whose constant beam 
Shines on the eyes that will not see, 
And waits to bless us, while we dream 
Thou leavest us because we turn from 1 
—J.G. Whit 
Andwe meet a touch each day, 
The many travelers on our way, 
Let every such brief contact be 
A glorious, helpful ministry; 
The contact of the soil and seed, 
Each giving to the other’s need, 
Each helping on the other's best, 
And blessing, each, as well as blest. 
— Susan Coo 





Wotes and Queries. 


POPULATION OF ALGERIA.—* R. W. ( 
French census returns for Algeria reveal | 
that in less than fifty years the native pop 
of the colony, Arab and Kabyle, 
doubled itself, having risen from 2,307,000 
to 4,071,000 "at the present time. As aga) 
France can only set a European popu 
less than six hundred thousand. of whic! 
little over half is of French extraction | 
ferences are to be drawn from these fig 
that the danger of risings on the part of a 
growing and intensely fanatical native 
tion is which France cannot 
ignore; and secondly, thatthe Europea: 
tion of the colony cannot be expected 
very passionate devotion to France. As 
of fact it has no such devotion; the Alge: 
which is gradually being produced only 
the mother country to foot the bill, as s 
done for seventy years, and cares very 
her apart from that useful function. 
for the Algerians "is said to be the dey 
Algerian born and bred. 

THE Tomb or Leo NXIITL.—*‘ Curious 
XIII’s tomb is now complete. It is 
Carrara marble, on the lid of which there | - 
with a paw resting on the Pontifical tia 
the right is a statue of Faith, bearing « 
and the Holy Scriptures; on the left a st 
Truth, with the Pope’s armorial bearine 
hand. On the side beneath the lion Is th: 
tion “ Hie Jacet Leo XIE P.M. Pe 
(Here lies Leo XIIL., Sovereign Ponti 
dust.) 

POPULATION OF NEW ENGLAND S 
“R.H.C.": The population of the N« 
land States is, in the aggregate, 5,592,017 
the population of these States was as ft 
Maine, 151,719; New Hampshire. 183,858: \ + 


has 


ohe 


| 154,465; Massachusetts, 422,84; Rho 
and, 69,122; Connecticut, 251,002; tot 
O11. The population of the entire 
in 1800 was 5,308,483; that is, the 
tion of New York today is about 
same as that of the entire country 


| beginning of the century. The increa- 

| entire country from 1800 to 1900 was 1 
1337 per cent., while the population of \ 
land increased nearly 354 per cent. 

| midway of the century, the population 

England was 2,728,116, and of the entire 

23,191,876. The rate of increase in New | 

during the first half of the 

about 121) per cent., and of 

country, nearly 337) per cent. Du 

| last haif of the century New Enz! 

increased at the rate of about 105 pe: 

| against about 229 per cent. in the entire 

The increase in the country at large is pa 

to increase in territory, which is not t! 

New England. According to the censis 

are in the United States (not inecludine 

| terior territorial possessions) 25.6 perso 

; square mile of land surface only. 1 

States are Rhode Island, 407 

the square mile, and Massa 

| with 348.9 persons. Next stands N¢ 

| With 152.6 persons. The numbei 

| sons to the square mile of land s 

| 

| 


cent 


th) 
thre 


est 
| to 


other New England States is as_ follows 
23.2; New Hampshire, 45.7; Vern 
| Connecticut, 187.5. At the beginning of | 
ury the average number of persons to 
| mile in the entire country was 6.6, Thi 
for the New England States at that 1! 
Maine, 5.1; New Hampshire, 20.4; Vern: 
Massachusetts, 52.6; Rhode Island, | 
necticut, 51.8. The most sparsely sett! 
the present time is Nevada, which has | 
tenths of one person per square mile. 

WILL You PLEASE INFORM ME |! 
Now HELD BY THE COLUMBIA IS T! 
NAL CUP OFFERED TO THE SCHOO! 
AMERICA BY THE ROYALULSTER Y \' 
OR IS IT A CUP PRESENTED To TII! 
BY QUEEN VICTORIA ON Accol’ 
ROYAL ULsrerR Yacur Ciun Ke! 


| GIVE THE AMERICA THE Cl Pp, STII 


al: Fad 


ING THE CUP IN ENGLAND” 
cup isn’t hela by the Columbia; it is 
New York Yacht Club. The Royal | 





achieve such power as is thus enumerated 
by Matthew Arnold, and adding to it that | 
which is greater than all, and that without | 
which all else is useless and unvitalized, 
the power of the Divine energy received | 


achievements that tend to the true and only 
success,—the success of character. ° 
The Brunswick, Boston. 
+o 
----To know Christ isthe way to grow in holi- 
hess. Christianity is not a religion of rules. It 
is the religion of the divine example. Try to fol- 





His advice. Ask yourself in the moment of per- 
plexity or temptation, what would he do if he 
were here? Nothing else will so surely lead us 
into the way of holy living.—George Hodges. 





Club never offered a cup to be sa 
the America. Queen Victoria did ! 
cup to the America because the Li 
Yacht Club refused to give up a et 
America had won. Now for 
facts. The Cup just defended su: 
the Columbia is the original Cup pu 
prize by the Royal Yacht Squadroii, t 
for in a special race open to the wor! 
by the America in 1851. 

To RE-SILVER Mirrors.—* Ho 
Can you tell me how to restore th: 
parabolic mirror? To restore the 
parobolic mirror remove the silver!) 
injured part, clean the glass, form ® \\: 
wax around the spot, pour on it som 
silver, and precipitate the silver by >| 
of cloves and spirits of wine. Ths 
leave a white mark around the prepare’ 


some 
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\DWAY & CO. :— 
been a sufferer from Rheumatism 
» than six months. I could not raise 
n ds to my head, or put my hands be- 
7 e, or even take off my own shirt 
| had finished three-fourths of a bot- 
iiadway’s Ready Relief I could use 
-as wellas ever. You can see why 
such great faith in your Relief. 
Yours truly, W. C. BAKER. 

lia St., New Orleans. 


] ) 





him- 
john 


ry) 
i 
- 





vay’s Ready Relief is a cure for every 
sprains, Bruises, Pains in the Back. 


1 the world that will cure Fever and 
uid fallZother malarious, bilious and 
reyers, aided by RADWAY’S PILLS, 
ekly as RADWAY’S READY RE- 


Sold by Druggists. 


kKADWAY & CO., New York. 


Poetry. 


1 CHBISTMAS SWEETHEART. 


re are a dozen maids I know, 
leste and Sue, Dolores, Polly. 
colting girl, who's far from slow, 
English lass, with cheeks aglow. 
d yet to think of them is folly, 
hile Ruth and I are twining holly. 


.[ Summer seems so long ago, 
ourse Elise was gay and jolly. 
utist's model must be so, 
ance, with youth and love, I trow. 
uld she perchance grow melancholy, 
watch us twining wreaths of holly? 
Christmas chimes ring sweet and low, 
heart thrills not for Madge or Molly. 
time to Lang the misletoe! 
titi’s Pps on mine, ah, must I go? 
Without her, life’s a sawdust dolly, 
t,all the year, could we twine holly? 
CARRIE FOOTE WEEKS. 





i tinal 
A CHRISTMAS MINUET. 


When silver flutes and violins 
in Christmas-land are sighing 
\ dreamy waltz that sets the feet 
Of youth and maidens flying, 
| see among the plain black coats 
And girlish rosebud faces 
inge figures of the long ago 
Come out and take their places. 





wt 


stomachers and gay brocades 
Phat Time has stained and faded, 

In buckled shoes and velvet suits 
With gold belaced and braided, 

rhey tread a stately minuet, 
fhe courtliest of dances, 

\nd underneath the mistletoe 
Kenew their old romances. 

When chimes are rung and carols sung 
And snow the landscape covers, 

fhe spirit of the olden time 
(Around the holly hovers, 

Phen every shadow to my gaze 
\ powdered head discloses, 

\nd all the air is faintly sweet 
With lavender and roses. 

With lifted skirts of pink and blue, 
hey courtesy down the middle, 
hear above the stops and strings, 
The spinet and the fiddle, 

Phe creaking of a coach and four 
Between the pines and laurels, 

\nd footsteps in the frozen snow 
lhat vanish with the carols. 

—Minna Irving, in The Critic. 


~S>- 
CHBISTMASTIDE. 


! is Christmastide, and merrily 

Che church bells all should ring; 
lheir notes proclaiming, far and near, 

fhe birthday of our King. 


\ King, indeed, the Son of Heaven, 
Whose coming down to earth 
Viaced upon man the signet trae 
Of his immortal birth. 


lhe starlit heavens in beauty shone 
\s Christ, the child, appeared; 

\nd shepherds, gazing on the scene, 
Beheld, adored, and feared. 


iviitest among the starry orbs, 
lhe star of Bethlehem 
it forth its fairest, purest rays, 
\s if to beckon them, 


tarry not, but seek the spot 
ere in the manger lay 
eavenly babe, the one foretold, 
ea King alway. 


sovereign of a world redeemed, 
(than from sin made free, 
i humble, lowly as a babe, 
tstila Prince was he. 


niversal song should rise 
is Christmastide on high, 
‘sin lltons sing as angels sang 


1 Christ to earth drew nigh. 


d Will to Men, and Peace on Earth, 
vy the angelic choir, 
through the centuries these words 
e failed not to inspire, 


meaning sinking deep within 
earts of all mankind, 

thence producing grand results, 
lhsouls together bind. 


villto men the infant Christ 
sight from his home above; 
this rich gift, he freely gives, 
ed with purest love. 


Christ-child and the risen Christ 

ould claim our thoughts today, 
1 ich them there came the blessed hope 
at mimortality. 


loudly, then, ye Christinas bells, 
tilthe charmed air 
vibrate with a melody 
ose music all may share. 
J. M. THOMPSON. 





a a ie 
I MORNING PIECE. 


(Sea of Marmora.) 

tl glory burned fantastically splendid 
sky of dawn, 
a stretched blue and stainless, 
il blew fresh across the great spaces. 

te ship glided across the morning waters 
iving thing rejoicing in its grace. 
« of largeness, freedom, purity, infinity, 
ed from all things. 


icked on the fore-deck, 

| varming on the hatches, 

oiled in the ropes, 

ething beneath the awnings, 

eds and hundreds of Greek refugees, 

r grimy clothes, 
" Sat or crouched. 
) é@ miasma of their breathing 
if ‘i the odors of the night 
‘oward the radiant 
inpassive heaven. 

~I. Zangwill, in Lippincett’s Magazine. 





Rheumatism 


| to the new hospital; for all his wealth he is noth- 
ing but a skinflint.” 


| 


| 





| the dead level 





Miscellaneous, 


in Remembrance. 
“That Mr. Timothy Burt refuses to give a cent 





1t was said in a New York car by a lady dressed 
as only American ladies can dress; she was so 
fine in her summer magnificence that she quite 
overshadowed a little nonentity of a woman 
Squeezed into the corner. 

That little body was elderly and old-maidish, 
just the sort of person to be squeezed into cor 
ners on every occasion. Her eyes—if any one 
had taken the trouble to look at them—were 
younger than the rest of her; they were quick- 
moving and changeful and soft. 

Elderly though she was, she had not reached 
of resignation that is like the 
Slough of Despond. She had a little pride still 
left, and such a longing to return to her native 
land that the pain of it kept her a living soul, and 
not a mere mechanical drudge. 

“Why not try Mrs. Timothy?” suggested the 
friend of the aggrieved lady; ‘‘ perhaps she is 
almoner! ” 


“I doubt it,’ answered the 


| ** There are two of one mind iu that house.” 


| 


toward the building of the new hospital. 
money is wanted to finish it, and if you—’’ 


thing,’’ he answered, curtly. 
place as a nuisance, and much object to its being 
so near.” 


winds. 
face. 


bells. 
which made the breeze so health giving. 
more; there was a lad he seemed to see, light of 
heart, going whistling to his work in 
and freshness of early morning. 
brance made him feel old and weary, so he turned 
angrily upon the woman. 


fit to inquire as to her present circumstances. 


all! 


The shabby little woman smiled to herself, 
knowing that Tim Burt had been gifted witha 
saving Knowledge from his youth up. Yet the 
fancy seized her to try and win from him what 
the others could not. The thing would be a 
triumph, besides— 

Stopping the car, she got out, and made her 


en inwardly there is not a remedial | Way toa gay furniture store where there were 


mirrors in the window, and gazed intently at her 
reflected face. She thought it looked plainer than 
usual, so with an anxious touch she preened her- 
self,and the passerby saw more humor in her 
actions than she did herself. 

** He will never know me again,” she decided; 
“never—after thirty years. I would not risk it 
otherwise.” 

Arrived at his offices she boldly asked to see 


the great man, and there was something so de- 
| termined about her that the clerk did not notice | bear bad, idle buoys.” 


other dryly. | 





| he saw no reason to mince them now. 


| 


her shabby appearance, and showed her straight 


“A lady to see you, sir.” 


This was merely official politeness, for she was 


only a homely, quaint body with eyes softer than 

| her tongue. At the moment of entering she could 
see nothing but the money-spinner’s bald head, 
for he was busily writing. 
presently he looked up. She was comforted to 
see only blank inquiry and no recognition. 


| 


She did not speak,and | 


*“Tamcome to knowif you will give a trifle | 


More 


Her speech was correct, but not that of an edu- 


cated person, and he cut her impatiently short. 


ss I 
“I look upon the 


His hardness made her throw prudence to the 
She went close and looked him full in the 
Tim Burt! 


“ Tim Burt! Can't you mind years 


agone, when the harse ringed at ‘ee, breaking a 
lag; an’ wasn’t it 
hooked ’ee so turrible bad that you hollied out 
with the anguish for weeks after? If any one had 
told ’ee then that you would live to have no pity 
for poor mortals in pain, you’d had toused them 
well for it—vou would.” 


Farmer Jarge’s fat beast as 


To his bewildered senses the accustomed room 


seemed to fade away and become lost in pleasant 
uplands, with brilliant patehes of bluebells among 
the thin, feathered grass. 
tle munching of the sheep—the tinkle of their 


He could Lear the gen- 


He could smell the salt breath of the sea, 
Nay, 


the hope 
Such a remem- 


** And who may you be, I should like to Know? 


There is no reason, because you happen to come 
from the old place, that I—” 


He broke off, scanning her uneasily from head 


to foot. 


“| have not the least recollection of you. It is 


not possible that you can be—" 


He paused again, conscious of his folly in men- 


tioning names, but she read his unspoken fear 
easily, and the pride that was in her leapt to 
arms. 


“So you think I’m Lucey Derriman! As though 


she would demean herself by intruding upon you 
here! 


Surely you can mind of Martha?” 
There was a defiance about her as he looked 


her up and down, this time with obvious relief, 
being long past the time when the reappearance 
of an old sweetheart could mean anything but 
annoyance. 


social | now you are Martha right enough,” 


see 


he answered slowly; ‘you were always harder feat- 

ured than Loocy. 
| skim and left the cream for her. 

Martharight enough.” 


Folks did say as you took the 
Yes, I see ’tis 


He said it with thoughtful resignation, for she 


had surprised the veneer of thirty years clean off 
him! 
which is given to speaking plainly about per- 
sonal appearance. 


And they had both sprung from a class 


* Sit down,” he said a little more cordially, 


“and tell me how you come to be in these 
parts.” 


“ | came to keep house for Jack in Maryland, 


but he died of consumption two years ago.” 


She answered very briefly, and he did not think 
If 
Martha Derriman had not prospered, the fault 
was none of his. 

“ Dear, dear! and Jack the youngest of you 
What about Loocy now? I suppose she was 
married up comfortable years ago.” 

For all his hardness he was a little ill at ease 
hen and his look avoided hers. If he had seen 
her eyes then in their wistfulness, as she 
ansvered jauntily enough: 

“ To be sure; married up comfortable to Jimmy 
Meech, six months after you stopped writing to 
her.” 

Although this was not true, it should have been 
grateful hearing to Timothy; yet he resented it. 

* What a pretty piece like Loocy married up to 

that long-legged Jimmy,a man as never thirds 
his mangold? I always thought he was after 
you; he'd have dove well enough for you.” 
" Under the influence of her presence the un- 
aecustomed words belonging to his youth came 
trooping back of their own accord. No other 
way of speaking to her would have been natural, 
nor did she seem offeuded at his insinuation that 
anything in the shape of a man was good enough 
for her, but not for Lucey. Her eyes sparkled as 
she answered: 

© They are married allright, and are as happy 
as call be! There's heaps of young stock on the 
farm, and you should see ’em of a Sunday setting 
in church with their five boys and two girls. — It 
was a pretty sight when I was home, but they 
must be fine lads and maidens by now.” 

His face darkened, being a childless man, with 
a hard, money-loving wife; and just then he 
seemed to see Luey in the exquisite bloom and 
freshness of her young womanhood. How the 
sun shone in her hair just as it used to! Non2 
of his gold was one tithe as bright. 

The woman leaned eagerly forward. 

* | low as you really loved her at the onset 

“God Knows! Iwas but a boy-chap, with my 
way to make, and Loocy hadn't nothen.”’ 

But he knew regretfully that the lad and the 
girl had even then been rich with untold wealth— 


o 


have already refused to contribute any- | 


rich in youth and hope—ay, and love, a treasure | 


that his coffers had not contained for years. 
“ You’ve changed,” she said slowly. 
sperrity lad you used to be! Can’t you remember 


| dowsing Dan Legg in the pumptro’ because he 





served our kitten bad—an all-over white kitten it 
was, with a tabby tail?” 

The clerk opened the door. 

“Mr.Carl Rasch to see you, sir.’’ ; 

“TI cannot see him. [ am particularly en- 


| gaged.” 
(dled like animals in the hold of the 


Then Timothy Burt turned to her with a frown 
of anxious recollection on his lined forehead. 

“ Not an all-over white kitten, surely ; hadn’t it 
a patch of tabby on the pack? Ay, I can mind 
how Loocy hollied out. She was turrible fond of 
cats. A bad buoy that Dan Legg! I’ddo the same 
again. Then habitual caution asserted itself—but 
he bid fair to make an awful big chap.” 

She eyed his unathletic figure with grave com- 
passion. i 

“You've plimmed since then. [do fancy you'd 
not stand much of a shock how. But you need 
not be hetting Dan Legg any more; he’s been dead 
these many years.” 


“ What a | 


| wires; and cages are swung from these also. 





The silence lay heavy between them, until he 
suddenly turned suspicious. 

“Where was you when I dowsed Dan? I can 
“—< mind of Loocy being by. Where was you 

1) Lh) 

“I was in the bakehouse stripping feathers. 
’Tis so long ago you forgot.” 

This remark was providential in suggesting a 
new train of thought. 

“ You and your feathers, Martha! I couldn’t 
bide in house when you was bakin’ of them. Tell 
about smitches! I zim-to smell of ‘em now! ” 

She laughed a softer laugh than Martha had 
ever been guilty of—Martha, the terrible tidy 
woman ; so-called, more in exasperatiun than ad- 
miration, by the victims of her rabid cleanliness— 
Martha, who was too “ near” and saving to pay 
her sister’s fare across! 

They were now thoroughly warmed to their 
subject, and both revelled ina quaint and homely 
speech that would have astonished the clerks 
outside. 

Timothy Burt required the minutest particulars 
of people whom until then he had totally forgot- 
ten, and he was marvelously surprised to find so 
many of them dead. It was like turnin. over a 
full page to encounter a blank! 

“ We be gettin’ along, Tim; gettin’ woldish with 
never chick nor childto comfort us. It do zim a 
pity, too—if you’d a married Lu—” 

He silenced her abruptly, and again the golden- 
haired vision swept fresh across his fancy. 

“It is to be hoped,” he said, not without latent 
jealousy, “ that Loocy’s children favor her. That 
Meech was always a dumbledore of 2 man—not 
but what he’d a done for you right enough.” 

He had no intention of being rude, but in the 
old days Martha had never minced matters, and 


“They are knowledgeable,” she answered 
modestly, ‘and the eldest girl is like what Loocy 
used to be, so they tell me. The buoys wur a bit 
wild as lads.” 

Tim Burt assumed an almost parental dis- 
pleasure. 

“No management about the father,” he said. 
“Ud have hided them proper. I never could 


“ And yet I can mind of some bad buoys caught 
stealing apples in Squire Thorn’s orchard. Tom- 
fair-maids, they were—beanties.” 

Tim Burt actually laughed. 

“‘And Iwas the only one caught. The bailiff 
hided me for the lot. But you are right about the 
Tom-fair-maids. They were worth a hiding.” 

“Tim!” she said; and her voice grew more 
earnest; “ Tim, do you never hanker after the 
old place? ”’ 

‘* T have no time for such fancies, or I_ might.” 

His apathy stirred her into passionate speech. 

“I couldn’t bide quiet but for the hope of sav- 
ing enough to carry me back. Oh! when I think 
ot all the miles—the weary miles, I ’zimas it can't 
be true. Sometimes in the workroom I see the 
old home so plain as can be! I smell the gilly 
flowers until I’m sick with longing. Your house 
was too backsunded to have them as early as we 
—turrible backsunded your garden was, but the 
sun would wake up mornings before even the 
wood pigeons were calling in copse. Can’t you 
hear them calling, “ Go to school, you fool, you 
fool?” And then we’d meet you down the knap, 
where the man lived who was hagrod. Don’t you 


glove filled with warm air. Against this warm 
surface they will lie in the greatest content, evi- 
dently thinking they are caressed by a loving and 
friendly hand. 

it is » wise and tender woman who is at the 
head of this hospital; and under her loving, 
skillful care thousands of little feathered invalids 
have come {nto happy, healthy birdhood again.— 
Jean 8. Remy, in Christian Register. 

The Old Corner Book Store 
BY BENJAMIN F. STEVENS. 


I never knew what a bumptious little man 
my friend Admira) Vernon was until a few 
evenings since, when I heard an uproar be- 
fore my residence, fronting Louisburg 
square. I took occasion to raise the : urtain 
of my library window to look out, and there 
I saw quite a gathering, which led me to pul. 
on my hat and coat and go out to ascertain 
if possible what could be the matter at an 
hour so unseemly, when all honest people 
should be in bed, or, at least, at home. Tomy 
astonishment I found the Little Admiral en- 
deavoring, as one colored youth expressed 
it, ‘‘to shin up the fence ”’ which faces the 
statue of Columbus on the westerly end of 
the square. My mind misgave me as to his 
condition. How he managed to keep his 
feet was marvelous. [am soiry to say he 
appeared to be in liquor. Not a word did he 
utter that was not in a piping treble, and 
in so disconsolate atone that I feared the 
fast-gathering throng would dao something 
rash to his tiny limbs, cocked hat, waist- 
coat and quadrant if I did not interfere to 
prevent such an ignominious outrage. 

** Oh, no, let me alone,I will get over. I 
want to look for the spring of water which 
Deacon Shem Drowne told me William 
Blackstone had in the middle of his garden 
and which you young pirates call Louisburg 
squire. I will get over and find the spring 
which brought Governor Winthropand the 
early settlers from Charlestown to Boston. 

He was truly in a pitiable condition. His 
voice, usually clear and birdlike, was more 
like that of a crow. Then, too, to 
think that he, of all men, the inventor of 
grog, should be hunting up an old dead and 
gone spring in the middle of that square, 
when there was not light enough to distin- 
guish a feature. I pressed forward through 
the crowd of colored boys and took him by 
the arm, that good right arm which the 
noted Sir Edward Vernon had used so faith- 
fully for the interests of Great Britain. 
“What do you want of water, unless, as 
your crew would say, you have hot coppers? 
Do you know how late it is? You can’t stay 
here all night. If you do the urchins will 
have the various parts of your body snugly 
stowed away, and nomoreas a whole will be 
seen of Admiral Vernon, who for many a long 








mind of the beautiful fresh smell of the earth, at 
the autumn plowing, and can’t you see the hedges | 
all afire with red leaves and burries? ” | 

“ You have changed,” he said wonderingly. “I | 
never thovght you cared a trump for such idle | 
fancies. Now, Loocy—"’ | 

“It's being away,” she interrupted hurriedly 
‘fand upon times it is like a hunger that nothing 
will stay. One dayin the gardens I heard sud- 
den-like the lapping of water, just as the sea 
would lap in summer, upon the pebble ridge of | 
the cove. The leaping of my heart nearly stopped 
it; but when I looked there was only a foolish 
little duck squawketing in a puddle."’ 

She was terribly in earnest then, and unsympa 
thetic. Timothy Burt even felt a thrill of some- 
thing like pity, but she had almost forgotten 
him, for the still waters running so deep and so 
silently for years had at last tumultuously over- 
flowed. 

“*T do fear sometimes that I may be strook for 
death before I’ve time to get home. Oh, to die 
and be burried there! I shall never bide quiet 
unless I am laid away in that loe corner with the 
dear old folks. You mind the little loe corner | 
down by the plow ground? Your poor wold 
mother is burried there, Tim; and ’tis but a 
shabby grave for such as her, but there is just 
space enough left for a little body like me.” 

She had not the least idea of asking any help 
from him, and she came to herself trembling and 
ashamed. She rose to go, but he stayed her. 
She had touched him home at last, and his own | 
vision was as clotted and blurred as hers; for | 
once upon a time he had loved his mother 
dearly. | 

There was a long pause; and then he plunged | 
his hand into his pocket, bringing out all the gold 
it contained. 

“For the hospital,” he said, huskily. ‘Stay, it 
is not enough; you shall have more. I will send 
for some.”’ 

And he did. She went away with her thin | 
little shallow pocket weighted down with gold. | 
But he did more, for he sent her home as his | 
paid agent to personally superintend the erection 
of a suitable monument over his mother’s grave. | 
Before accepting the commission, she owned to | 
the innocent deception, and Tim Burt felt hon- | 
estly glad that through his means _ his old love | 
might return in comfort to her native land. 

The joy of going howe nearly killed Lucy, 
until she got used to it; but the grand memorial | 
over poor homely Mrs. Burt almost crowded 
Lucy herself out of the loe little corner. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Douth’s Department. bed 


THE ADVENTURERS. 
Ralph and Harry and Dick, these three, 
Resolved to travel by land and sea, 
And Indians fight, and tigers slay, 
And come back home for Chsistmas Day! 


Ralph made ready his jack-knife bright; 
harry his bow and Chinese kite; 
Diek had only a sword of wood, 
But he sharpened it up as best he could. 


They planned their pockets they first would cram 
With bread and butter, and lots of jam; 

And meet ip the barn at two, about, 

And how do you think it all turned out? 


Ralph was caught at the gooseberry jar; 
Harry was sent on an errand far; 
Ané Diek (the terrible warlike chap!) 
Fell fast asleep in his mother’s lap! 
—Edwin L. Sabin, in St. Nicholas. 


= in andl 
A Bird Hospital. 


“ He prayeth best 
Who loveth best 
All things both great and small.”’ 

How would you children like to see a hospital | 
in which downy nests. ranged about the walls and | 
dozens of swinging cages take the place of white- | 
draped cots,and where hundreds of cheeping birds | 
are seen instead of pale-faced suffering | 
beings? Rightin the heart of New York city is 
such a hospital, known far and near as the bird 
hospital. Five bright sunny rooms are filled with 
little birds,-whose ailments are so much like those 
of people in general that much the same care is 
given to then as to a human being. 

A flood of light pours in these rooms from 
windows on one side ; and the other three sides 
of the rooms are lined with tiers of shelves on 
which are rows of cages, each with its tiny pa- 
tient. Across the rooms diagonally stretch 


Inthis unique hospital each patient has a sep- 
arate nest or a tiny swing, or sometimes it lies 
in a wire bed just as you or I would do. 
Some of the nests are lined with little rubber 
bags filled with hot water and covered with 
squares of flannel. Can you imagine a rubber 
bag no bigger than your thumb? But these bits 
of rubber bags are a great comfort to these sick 
canaries; and it is a ptetty and yet pathetic sight 
to see the little yellow sufferers cuddle down on 
the welcome heat, and lie quietly beneath the 
soft light cover that is thrown over them. 

Birds with broken legs or wings are placed in 
a bandage swing, suspended so that it rests the 
injured parts. Then the food and water is placed 
so that the little patient can easily reach it, 
Birds loveto be held in the hand, and cuddled 
carefully; and so in this hospital one of the great- 


| Random, youngsters, and see what 


| ton streets when he propped himself up 


| wooden pump with a wooden nose and iron | 
| handle, and underneath was the §s, ring, | 





est comforts of the downy patients is a rubber 


year has been in evidence as the work- 
manship of Deacon Drowne.”’ 
“Why, I do declare, it’s Mr. 
Go away, you bad boys. Scatter, or I’ll 
give you a dozen apiece. I am _ Ad- 
miral Sir Edward Vernon, and respected 


Pepper. 


that William was banished on account of his 
belief in the peculiar theological views 
of his strong-minded wife. What became 
of Ann Hutchinsun? Why, she made 
such a stir among the God’s people of 
early days that she received orders 
to leave the jurisdiction, and went with 
her husband and family to Rhode Island in 
1642. After the decease of her husband, 
William, she removed into the Dutch settle- 
ment beyond New Haven, and in the follow- 
ing year she and all her family, consisting 
of sixteen persons, were killed by the 
Indians, save one daughter,who was carried 
into captivity. Old Shem was a good story 
teller and had a powerful memory. ‘“ Now 
in course of time the old corner lot, which 
was then about half an acre in extent, fell 
into possession, so I have heard, of one 
Richard Hutchinson of London, who is said 
to have been a linen draper and afterwards 
a famous iron monger. Deacon Drowne used 
to say that he became so wealthy as to be able 
to losein the great fire of that city at least 
£60,000 without failing. He sold this lot of 
land to one John Webb of Boston, measur- 
ing fifty-nine feet upon the ‘ highway to 
Roxbury,’ and 150 feet upon School street, 
to Henry Shrimpton, who fenced it in for a 
garden, and erected on it a garden house. 
Henry Shrimpton, dying in 1666, devised 
the estate to his daughter, together with 
£300 with which to build a house uponit. 
She married a Zachariah Bourne, and they 
dying, the property passed into the 
possession of their two daughters, who 
resided in Westminster, England. In 
1707 one Thomas Crease, an apothecary, 
purchased the property with its improve- 
ments. Now in 1711 there was a great fire 
in Boston, which burned the buildings on 
the corner which Mrs. Bourne had erected, 
and soon after apothecary Crease sold the 
estate to two parties, one of whom was 
Nicholas Davis, a merchant, who had a 

Anthony, who was about to marry one 
Elizabeth. Adams of Dorchester, a daughter 
of William Adams of the Islend of Barba- 
does. Do I think the Old Corner looks as it 
did a hundred years or more ago? I should 
say it did, but up School street towards City 
hall there have been vast changes. But you 
know I don’t see these places in the day- 
time. I can’t get out out then. I can only 
‘hook Jack’ at night, and I’ve been all 
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4002 Doll’s Warbrode, 
consisting of Dress 
Guimpe, Petticoat, Dra- 
wers, Chemisc anid 
Underwaist. For Dolls 
14, 18 and 22 :nches 
long. 
Woman's Shirt Waist with Applied Plaits 
in Norfolk Style. No. 3999. 

To be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 

The lining is snugly fitted and closes at the centre 
front, but separately from the outside. The waist 
proper is fitted by means of centre back, shoulder 
and under-arm seams. The separate plaits are ap 
plied and narrow as they approach the waistline, 
to give a ~apering effect to the figure. The back fits 
smoothly, but thefronts can be arranged in gathers 
at the waist, or adjusted to the figure by means of a 
belt, as preferred. The closing is effected invisibly 
through the hem beneath the centre plait. The 
sleeves are in bishop style, with narrow, pointed 
cuffs. The neck is finished with a regulation stock, 
over which a ribbon can be worn, as illustrated, or 
which can be finished to match the plaits. 

To cut this waist fora woman of medium size, 43 
yards of material 20 inches wide, 34 yards 27 inches 
wide or 2 yards 44 inches wide will be required. 

The pattern, 3999, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
4@-inch bust measure. 





3999 Shirt Waist, 
*2 to 49 Bust. . 


Doll's Wardrobe, Consisting of Dress, 
Guimpe, Petticoat, Drawers, Chemise 
and Underwalst. No. 4002. 


The outfit illustrated is all that is required for quite 
an extensive wardrobe. The little garments are all 
cut with precision, and are shaped on exactly the 
lines employed for children’s clothes. The under- 
clothing is designed for cambric or long cloth, with 
trimming of narrow lace or needlework. The chemise 
is as dainty as may be, and is drawn up by means of 
narrow ribbon run through lace beading. The under- 
waist is correctly shaped and buttoned at the back. 
At its lower edge are buttons, by means of which the 
shapely drawers can be attached. The drawers are 
modeled after those made for small human folk, and 
close at the sides by means of buttons and button- 
holes. The petticoat is simply straight, but amply 
full and attached to a fitted body portion. The frock, 
as illustrated, is made of dotted cashmere, in baby 
blue, and is trimmed with narrow velvet ribbons. 
The waist is full, in baby style. with a shaped bertha 





over the old town and given the lads and 
lasses many a scare as they were going up 
the mall on the Common or round ‘the old 
Granary.”’ 

“ But, my dear Admiral, it’s getting 
on to the short hours of the night— 
ought we not to be moving towards 
Central street? I shall then have 
to climb Beacon Hill alone, and what 
will my good wife do and her husband 
out so late? ”’ 

** Let me have 





a little more of a 
lark,” said the little man, “I don’t | 
get many chances.” So we wended our | 
way to 35 Central street. ‘‘ That’s a won- | 





I will be. I helped destroy the French 


and Spanish fleets off Big Bay, aye, | 
as far back as 1702, and now they | 
are fishing for the spoils that are} 
rusting at the bottom of the sea. | 
Why, I was an Admiral in 1708. Yes, | 


and was afterwards sent to Parliament, | 
where I damned the ministry pretty effec- | 
tually without fear or favor. 1 told them, in 
a debate which I well remember, that I 
could take Porto Bello and New Granada, | 
that’s down onthe Spanish main, with six | 
ships, and I did it, and was made vice- | 
admiral of the blue forit. This was in 1739, | 


but when I attacked Cartagena it was a/| 


Read up your Roderick 
Dr. | 
Smollett says of that battle, for he served in | 
it as surgeon’s mate.’”? How much longer | 
the little Admiral would continue garrulous 
I do not know, but I drove him into the 


house. : 
After a warming up he consented that | 


should be his guide over Beacon Hill, down 
School street, and so on to his nightly rest- | 
ing place in Centra] street. We had gone 
as far as the corner of School and Washing- 


different thing. 





against Richard Briggs Company’s establish- 
ment, and began to meditate quite loudly 
upon the vanity of mundane things, and to 
quote very freely upon what he hid heard 
Shem Drowne and other men of his early 
days tell of that old corner, where among 
others, our friend Alexander Williams held 
sway for so many years. ‘‘ Why,”’ said the 
little man, *‘ it is just near here where Gov- 
ernor Winthrop lived,and just below the Old 
South Church was the Spring gate which | 
you men of today call Spring lane. 

*“‘ In that lane,exactly opposite the spot on 
which stood a little chapel, erected by the | 
Old South Church, there was in my day a 





which in the early days of the town was | 
fenced in and was approached through a 
gate. Thus came the name of Spring lane. | 
I suppose I was thinking of what Shem 
Drowne had told me, that walking by the 
spot led me upon Beacon Hill to find the 
spring which was in William Blackstone’s 
garden.’’ | 

“ T’ll tell you what I have heard about the 
Old Corner Bookstore. How quiet it | 
is, to be sure. Why,in my day, when Court 
street was Queen street, and the whole 
length of what is now known as the Main 
street to Roxbury, this old bookstore stood 
on what was known as the lane to Sentry 
Hill, or, as you eall it, Beacon Hill; and that 
lane is now School street. Just above us 
was the old burial ground of the chapel, 
where It is said that good man, Isaae John- 
son, lies buried, near to what was the high- 
way to the Common, or Common street, now 
Tremont street. | 

‘** Why, I have listened hours and hours to | 
these tales till they are embodied in | 
my memory like a solid block. I have | 
heard it said by Shem Drowne that not | 
long before his day there were but three | 
estates on School street; and now look at | 
the street andthe old book store opposite. 
Who stops to think how much of old | 
history has been realized in and about | 
this interesting plaze! In front of the | 
old book store, or nearly so, there 
lived not only the governor, in early times, 
but other noted men; and almost within 
hailing distance was the market place, town 
house, the schoolhouse and the ever-flowing 
spring of pure water. Well, I’vehad enough 
of water in my day, mostly salt, however.” 

‘* But where did you stop before getting 
over Beacon Hill to Louisburg square? ”’ 

The ancient Briton did not deign a reply. 
He was now wide awake and held his 
tongue, instead of affording the slightest 
explanation, fearing, perhaps, that on sone 
future occasion he might possibly meet the 
sailor who, I have reason to believe, was 
his friend, and have another bout. 

‘*This corner,’”’ said the Admiral. ‘ once 
extended to the present City Hall, on School 
street and northerly on Washington street 
a great way, and the whole was the prop- 
erty of William Hutchinson, the husband of 
Mrs. Ann Hutchinson, on account of whose 
tenets s0 many good people were disarmed 
in 1637. Old Deacon Drowne used to say 


| ple own land. 


derful star overhead,” said he. ‘‘ Why, it’s 
Jupiter, I declare.””’ Naturally I looked up. | 
The night was cloudy as it wellcould be. I | 
sought in vain for stars; there were none. 
Neither was the Little Admiral at my side. 
He had vanished into his den. But he has | 
promised to give his ideas of Staté street 
in the olden time when he feels up to it. I | 
am fearful the little man is disposed to be 


gay. 
Curious Facts. 


—A square foot of honeycomb contains nine | 
thousand cells. 

—A sea anemone taken from the Firth of | 
Forth in 1828 lived and flourished in captivity 
until 1887. 

—-The Laplanders average four feet eleven 
inches in height, and are the shortest people in 
Europe. | 

—Europe has five reigning princes who are 
over eighty years old, and nine othérs who are 
more than seventy. 

— The East received three hundred miliion 
feet of lumber during the last year by rail from 
the Pacific coast. 

— The world uses five hundred million dollars’ 
worth of cotton goods in a year. Of this Great 
Britain manufactures sixty-six per cent. 

— Denmark leads the world in per capita in- 
terest in agriculture. Each inhabitant has on an 
average a capital of $585 invested in farming. 

—-Exports of American breadstuffs increased 
twenty-two per cent. during the past seven 
months over the same time the preceding fiscal 
year. 

— Allrivers of Africa have a marked peculiar. 
ity. They seek the ovean farthest from their 


| source. 


— Only five in one thousand criminals are 
under twelve years of age. Five hundred and 
sixty-two are betweer. twenty-one and forty years 


| old. 


— Only five in each one thousand English peo- 
In Russia one hundred and forty 


out of every one thousand people are land 
owners. 
—South Dakota has more Indians (eleven 


thousand) than any other State. Of the terri- 
tories, Indian Territory has fifty-six thousand and 
Arizona twenty-five thousand. 

—In English asylums forty-seven per one 
hundred of the inmates are men and _ fifty-three 
are women, In Ireland the proportion is re- 
versed—fifty-two are men and foity-eight are 
women. 

——About forty per cent. of the men employed 
in the Minnesota mines are Finlanders, another 
forty per cent. Hungarians, about eight per cent. 
Italians, and the rest are divided among Ameti- 
cans, Germans, French, Scoteh and Welsh. The 
mainstay of the mines are the Cornishmen. 

——Excellent results have followed the admin- 
istration of forests and timber production by the 
Hungarian government. While in 1868 the net 
income from the national forests amounted only 
to 1,194,000 florins, they yielded during the last 
decade more than 3,000,000 florins. 


Historical. 


— In August,1831, a body of sixty or seventy 
slaves in Southampton County, Va., rose upon 
the white inhabitants and massacred fifty-five 
men, women and children. The leader of this | 
insurrection was a slave by the name of Nat 
Turner. 

——In 1796, John Adams was elected President 
and continued in the office four years. The prin- 
cipal events during this time were the difficulties | 
with the French government, the death of Wash- 
ington, and the transfer of the seat of the na- 
tional government to Washington. 

-—In the year 1780, a plot, fraught with much | 
danger to the American cause, was happily dis- 
covered. This plot originated with Arnold, a gen- | 
eral inthe American ermy, who, by his extrava- 
gance and overbearing behavior, had brought 
upon himself a reprimand from the American 
congress. Of a temper too impetuous to bear 
reproof, Arnold, bent on revenge, entered 
into a negotiation through Maj. John Andre, 
adjutant-general in the British army, to deliver 
upto the enemy the important post of West 
Point, of which Arnold had the command 

—tThe principal and immediate cause ofthe 
movements which led to the war between the 
United States and Mexico was the annexation 
of Texas (a territory which Mexico claimed 
to be within her own limits) to the United 
States. The terms of annexation were accepted 
by Texas, July 4, 1845. Immediately on intel- 
ligence of this event, General Taylor, in accord- 
ance with the orders of the Secretary of War, 
sailed from New Orleans for western Texas, and 
arrived at St. Joseph’s Island (Arkansas Inlet) 
on the 25th of July. At the headfof,’a consider- 
able force, he;soon/afterfestablished his camp at 
Corpus Christi, on the west side, of the Nueces, 
then the farthest' point,west to! which the Texas 








that the Hutchinsons came over in 1634, and 


population had extended. 


and short puffed sleeves. As shown it is worn with- 
out the guimpe., but can be high of neck and long of 
sleeves by adding the guimpe, which should be made 
of white India linen or lawn, with yoke of lace or 
tucking. 

To cut this outfit for a ‘doll 18 inches in height, 3 
yards of material 27 inches wide, or ¥ yards 44 inches 
wide will be required for the frock, with } yard, for 
bertha, 1 yard 36 inches wide for the underclothing: 


2 yards 36 inches wide and 3 yards of lace 18 inches 


wide for guimpe. 
The pattern, 4002, is cut in sizes for dolls of 14, 18 
and 22 inches in height, measured from head to foot. 





4000 Plain Shirt 
Waist. 32 to 42 Bust. 


s E ThAY 

3997 Eton Jacket, 

32 to 40 Bust. 
Woman's Eton Jacket No. 3997. 

In spite of the favor shown the longer models, the 
Eton jacket is inthe height of style and by many 
women is preferred to all other wraps. This jaunty 
littie coat is suited alike to the costume and the sep- 
arate wrap, and allows of being worn open or closed as 
preferred. The original is made of French broad- 
cloth in tobacco brown,and is worn with a skirt of the 


| same and over a Shirtwaist of white taffeta; but vel- 


veteen, corduroy, zibeline, camel’s hair, cheviot and 
all suiting materials, as well as the heavier cloaking 
cloths, are appropriate. The back extends to the 
waistline only, but includes underarm gores that 
render the fit specially satisfactory. The fronts are 
fitted with singie darts and are elongated to extend 
below the belt at the centre. The neck is finished with 
a regulation collar that rolls over, with the fronts, to 
formrevers. The sleeves are in coat style, simply 
stitched at the lower edges. When closed the jacke 
is buttoned in double-breasted fashion and the revers 
become short, but when worn open they are rolled 
back to the waist. 

To cut this jacket fora woman of medium size °g 
yards of material 20 inches wide, 14 yards 44 inches 
wide, or 1g yards 50 inches wide will be required. 

The pattern, 3997, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 


Woman's Plain Shirt Waist. No. 14000. 
To be made with or without the fitted lining. 

The foundation, or fitted lining extends to the waist 
line only, and closes at the centre front, but sepa- 
rately from the outside. The waist proper is fitted 
by means of shoutder and under-arm seams only, and 
is drawn down in gathers at the waist lime, where it 


| can be stitched into place at both fronts and back ; 


or left free at the fronts to be adjusted to the figure 
as preferred. The sleeves are in regulation shirt 
stvle with narrow cuffs, and at the neck is a turn-over 
collar that can be made of the material or linen as 
desired. 

To cut this waist for a woman of medium size 32 
yards of material 2l inches wide, 3g yards 27 inches 
wide, 2g yards 32 inches wide, or 1j yards 44 mehes 
wide will be require t. 

The pattern, 4000, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38, 40) 
and 42-inch bust measure. 





3996 Girls’ Costume, 
@ to 12 years. 


4001 3oy’s Overcoat 
6 to 1? ycars. 
Girls Costume. No. 3996. 
To be made with or without the Circular Flounce. 
The simple little waist is made over a body lining 


and closes together at the centre back. On to this 
lining the contras' ing yoke is faced, and over it are 
arranged the front and backs of the waist. which are 
gathered at the waist-line, and are finished with 
pointed revers at their apese edges. The sleeves are 
in bishop style with straight narrow cuffs. 

The circular skirt has a circular flounce applied 
over the lower eige, and the fullness is arranged in 
inverted plaits atthe centre back, but may be gath- 
ered if jso*preferred. The flounce may be omitted if 
not desired. 

To cut this costume for agirl of 8 years of aze "5¢ 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 33 yards 27 inches 
wide or 24 yards 44 inches wide will be required, with 
dyard each of silk and piece velvet and two pieces of 
velvet ribbon to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 3996, is cut in sizes for girls of 6, 8, 10 
and 12 years of age. 





Boy’s Overcoat. No. 4001. 

The fronts are loose fitting, in box style, and are 
supplied with generous pockets finished with pocket 
laps. The back is seamed at the centre and curves 
becomingly to the figure. The neck is finished with a 
regulation collar and lapels, and the closing is 
effected invisibly Ww means of buttons and button- 
holes worked ina fly. The sleeves are in coat style, 
and all seams and edges are stitched. 

To cut this overcoat for a boy of eight years of age, 
1g yards of material 54 inches wide will be required. 

e pattern 4001, is cut in sizes for boys of 6, 8, 10 
and 12 years of age. 
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AMERICAN HORSE BREEDER, 








The Horse. 


A Valuable Young Brood Mare. 
Our illustration this week is ja likeness 





reproduced from a photograph of the trot- | 


ting mare Fanella (2.22}). She was bred by 


Andy Welch of Hartford, Ct., who paid | 


$2500 for the service of her sire. This is 
undoubtedly the largest price ever paid for 
breeding a mare toa trotting stallion. The 
sire of Fanellais Arion, and he holds the 
champion two-year-old trotting record of 
the world, 2.103. His record is now 2.073. 

After Arion made his wonderful record asa 
two-year-old—a record that is likely to stand 
as the best at that age for a long time to 
come—he was bought by his present owner, 
J. Malcolm Forbes, for $125,000. This is the 
largest snm of money ever paid fora trot- 
ter, but compared with prices which other 
trotting stallions commanded at that time, 
he was then cheap at that figure, and would 
have proved a profitable investment had the 
prices at which trotting stock then ruled 
been maintained. 

Axtell, that took a two-year-old record of 
2.234, and became the world’s champion 
trotting stallion when only three years old, 
with a record of 2.12, was sold shortly after 
making his record for $105,000. Comparing 
the two-year-old record of Arion with that 
of Axtell, then comparing the pedigrees of 
each with that of the other, and it would 
seem that Arion was a much better bargain 
at $125,000 than Axtell at $105,000. 

The dam of Fanella was _ Directress. 
When she was bred to Arion she had a trot- 
ting record of$2.28?, but since producing Fa- 
nella has*reduced it to 2.19. Directress was 
by Director (2.17),¢and Director was by Dic- 
ator, full brothe r of the noted old-time 
world’s champion trotter Dexter (2.174), 
his sire being Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, 
while his dam, Clara, was the most success- 
ful producing daughter of that renowned 
brood-mare sire, Seely’s American Star. 
The dam of Director was Dolly, the most 
distinguished daughter of Mambrino Chief. 
She is also the dam of that noted speed per- 
petuator, Onward (2.25}), by George Wilkes 
(2.22). 

The second dam of Fanella was Aloha, 
and she also produced King Buzz (2.23}) and 
Miss Monroe (2.274). Aloha was by A. W. 
Richmond, a son of Simpson’s Blackbird, 
that was taken to California by the well- 
known writer, Joseph Cairn Simpson. He 
was quite successful as a sire of speed. He 
got nine trotters and three pacers that took 
records in standard time. The fastest of 
these was Arrow( pacing record 2.13}),whose 
dam was by the thoroughbred Crichton. 
His greatest success was as a_ brood- 
mare sire. At theclose of last season his 
daughters had produced twenty-three trot- 
ters and three pacers that had made stand- 
ard records, and among them is the success- 
ful sire Anteeo (2.165). Among the new 
ones added the past season is New Rich- 
mond (2.084). A. W. Richmond’s best suc- 
cess was with mares that had a thorough- 
bred cross close up, as inthe cases of the 
great brood mares, Crichton’s First, the 
dam of Arrow (2.13}), ete.,and Columbine 
the dam of Anteeo (2.194), J. C. Simpson 
(2.18}), Antevolo (2.194) and Coral (2.25). 

The third dam of Fanella (2.22) was by 
Crichton, the same horse that sired the dam 

of A. W. Richmond’s fastest performer, 
Arrow (2.13}). Crichton is registered as 
thoroughbred in Bruce’s American Stud 
Book. His sire was imported Glencoe. 
Crichton’s dam was known as the Wagner 
Mare. She was by the noted four-mile race 
winner and world’s record breaker, Wag- 
ner, whose sire was Sir Charles, by Sir 
Archy, and whose dam was by Marion, 
another son of Sir Archy. The second dam 
of Crichton was Cherry Elliott, and her 
sire, Sumpter, was also by Sir Archy. 

This gives Fanella quite a strong infusion 
of the blood of Diomed’s best son, through | 
Crichton, sire of her third dam. She also | 
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inherits several other strains of this valu 
able element through other sources. Di 
rectress (2.19), the dam of Fanella, as above 
stated, was by Director (2.17), and Director 
was by Dictator, out of famous old Dolly, 
by MambrinoChief. The dam of Dolly was 
Fanny, by Ben Franklin, and Fanny’s dam 
was Nance. The sire of Nance was Saxe 
Weimer, by Sir Archy. Ben Franklin, sire 
of Fanny, was by Hazrack. The dam of 
Ben Franklin was by Johnson’s Copper 
Bottom, and his second dam was the above 
named Saxe Weimer, by Sir Archy. 
Thedam of Dictator, sire of Director, was 
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Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


ene Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 







Prepared 
iby J. E, 
Gombault 
ex-Veteri- 
— S- 

ntothe 
French 

ern- 
meant Stud 


We aD 


SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OF FIRING 
Impossible to produce any scar or Henish. The 
used, e ty 
yy fast Pest, ag ag ‘covere action. Removes 
all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. 


MEDY for R 
oh gaa REE ON, fr eheumae 


WE &U ARANTEE that one tablespoonful cf 
CAUSTIC BALSAM wil! 
produce more actual results than a whole bottle of 
any liniment or spavin cure mixture ever made. 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is Warran 
ted to give satisfaction. Price 8 1 5 per bottle. Sold 
by druggists. or sent by exprese, charges paid, with fall 
directions for its use. Send for descriptive circulars. 
testimonials, etc, Address 







by Seely’s American Star, and the dam of 
Seely’s American Star was by Sir Henry, a 
son of Sir Archy. Fanella’s sire, Arion 
(2.073), was by Electioneer, and his dam 
was by Nutwood (2.18%). Thedam of Nut- 
wood was Miss Russell, by Pilot Jr., and 
Pilot Jr.’s dam was by Sir Charles, a son of 
Sir Archy. The second dam of Nutwood 
was Sally Russell, and her sire was 
Boston, he by Timoleon, ason of Sir Archy. 
Sally Russell’s dam was Maria Russell, and 
Maria Russell’s sire was Thornton’s Rat- 
tler, another son of Sir Archy. Maria Rus- 
sell’s dam, Miss Shepard, was by Stock- 
holder, and he, too, was by Sir Archy. 

Few animals can be found whose pedi- 
grees are so strong in Sir Archy blood as 
that of Fanella. When Sir Archy was with- 
drawn from the turf, no horseman could be 
found in America who would match a horse 
to race against him. His owner offered to 
match him for a large sum to race against 
any horse in the world that would meet him 
half way. When Mr. John H. Wallace 
registered’Sir Archy in Wallace’s American 
Stud Book, he added after his pedigree the 
following words of praise: 

This distinguished horse has justly been called 
the Godolphin Arabian of America. He was 
sixteen hands and one inch high and of great sub- 
stance. He died June 7, 1833, leaving an exeeed- 
ingly numerous and valuable progeny. 

The above is copied from Wallace’s Amer- 
ican Stud Book, page 254. There is ascarcely 
a record breaker on this continent whose 
breeding is known, whether runner, trotter 





or pacer, whose pedigree does not contain 
the name of this most distinguished son of 
imported Diomed. It is found in those of 
Star Pointer (1.59}), John R. Gentry (2.002) 
and Joe Patchen (2.014). It is found in those | 
of Cresceus (2.02), The Abbot (2.03}), Alix | 
(2.033), Nancy Hanks (2.04), Sunol (2.084), | 
Maud S. (2.08?) and Jay-Eye-See (2.10), but | 
in none of them does it occur so frequently 
as in that of the subject of our illustration. | 
Mr. Welch disposed of Fanella at a p ub- 

lic sale in ‘New York city. She was bought | 
by a Mr. Fitz of this city, now deceased. 





‘THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO,, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Mr. Fitz sent her to Forbes Farm, and had | 


id 


her bred to Bingen (2.06}) in 1898. In the 
spring of 1899 she produced a colt foal, and 
was bred to Peter The Great (2.074). She 
was sold with her colt at foot at the Forbes 
Farm sale of trotting stock, May 23, 1899. 
She was bought by Mr. George W. Leavitt 
for J. M. Johnson, Esq., of Calais, Me. The 
colt that she had at foot was Todd, now a 
two-year-old, that Mr. Leavitt bought last 
spring for $4000, and for which he refused 
several times that amount after Todd 
had trotted eighths in 15} seconds, a quarter 
in 324 seconds, a halfin 1.064, and a mile 
in 2.21. Todd was looked upon as a sure 
winner of the rich two-year-old stakes, but 
unfortunately he was attacked with the 
prevailing distemper which blasted the 
hopes of so many trainers, and was so 
sick that it was necessary to throw him 
out of training. He is one of the most re- 
markable two-year-old trotters ever foaled. 

Fanella proved to be with foal by Peter 
the Great (2.07}), and in the spring of 1900 
produced a beautiful filly. This yearling 
filly was sold during the Breeders Meeting 
at Readville this fall to Mr. Howland S. 
Russell and others associated with him for 
$4000. This season Fanella did not produce 
a foal,and after being bred to Bingen (2.06¢) 
was handled some for speed. She won a 
good race at Lewiston, Me., during the State 
Fair,in which she took a record of 2.26 in the 
fourth heat. She took a record of 2.22} 

gainst time at Readville. 

Mr. Johnson secured a prize when he 
bought Fanella, and he appreciates the 
fact. He attended the late Fasig-Tipion 
sale, and. bought Directress (2.19), the dam 
of Fanella, and she is undoubtedly with 
foal by Bow Bells (2.19}). He also bought 
at the same sale Beau Gallant, a very prom- 
ising weanling by Bow Bells (2.19}); dam, 
Directress (2.19). Another of his pur- 
chases at this sale was Clayatta, a 
beautifully gaited three-year-old filly 
by Clay King (2.274); dam, Allata, by 
Anteeo (2.164); second dam, Bella, by 
George Wilkes (2.22). It is expected that 
Clayatta will produce a_ foal next | 
season by Prodigal (2.16). Still another 





| that Mr. Johnson bought at the above 


sale is the six-year-old brood mar 
Lewisia, by Prodigal (2.16); dam, Hattie 
D. (3) (2.264), by Electioneer; second dam, 
Maple, a producer, and got by Nutwood 
(2.182). Lewisia was bred to Bow Bells 
(2.19}) last spring, and her foal should be a 
valuable one. 


Mr. Johnson has not been known long as | 


a breeder of trotting stock, but he has been 
extremely fortunate in his selection of brood 
mares, and his ventures so far have proved 
very profitable. He bredafew mares to 
the wonderful colt Todd last spring, and 
the indications are that they are with foal. 
Mr. Johnson also owns the trotting stallion 
Kwanon, by Kremlin (2.072). This horse 
was campaigned some the past season, won 
several good races, and took a record of 
2.204. 





Eleata (2.08 3-4). 

Eleata is a black mare, foaled 1897, and 
bred at Palo Alto Stock Farm. She is by 
Dexter Prince 14363, out of Elden (3) (2.194), 
by Nephew 1220; second dam, Eleanor, by 
Electioneer 125, and back of this is the best 
of thoroughbred blood for noless than thir- 
teen generations. 

Eleata was the biggest money-winning 
trotter of the year. She won six races and 
$19,600, and she holds the season’s record 
for four-year-old mares. 

She started a green mare this year, and 
she has won twenty-two heats, twenty-one 
of them in 2.15 or better, and her slowest 
heat was in 2.16}. Nine of these heats were 
in 2.10 or better. She ig owned by Hon. 
Frank Jones, proprietor of Maplewuod 
Farm, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Veterinary surgeons and stable men highly 
recommend the use of German Peat Moss in the 
stable for horses and cows. Write toC. B. Bar. 
rett, Importer, Boston, for particulars. 





WILLOW KNOLL FARM. 


The following trotting stallions will stand for ser 
vice here after March 1. 1902: 


substance, sound, and has trotted a mile in 2.18. 








Baron, 2.093, Lucy R., 2.18}, and Semi Tropic, 2.24), »y 


by Hambletonian 10; third dam, Patchen Maid, ') 
Ge orge M. Patchen, 2.233. 


Terms, Season $25. 


Usual return privilege allowed. 

Col. Mosby, foaled April, 1900, rich seal brown, very 
handsome, smoothly turned, sound, best of legs and 
feet, a fast natural trotter. Sire, Bingen, 2.06}: dam, 
La Jolla, by Advertiser, 2.153, son of Electioneer 125; 
second dam, Sally Benton (4), 2.17 (dam of Surpal, 
2.10, Starlight, 2.159, Nordica, 2.193), by Gen. Benton 
1755; third dam, the noted brood mare Sontay 
Mohawk (dam of Conductor, 2.143, Norhawk, 2.154, and 
six other trotters with records of 2.30 or better). 

Col. Mosby is entered in several rich stakes and 
will be trained for his engagements. He will be per 
mitted to serve a few select mares ihe season of 1902 


Terms, Season 850. 


Usual return privilege allowed. 

I shall hereafter make Willow Knoll Farm my head 
quarters for training and the breeding of trotting 
stock. It has all the facilities for a first-class train 
ing establishment; a large stable, lighted by electric 
lights and well supplied with roomy, well-ventilated 
box stalls. 

Willow Knoll Farm is located in Penacook, N. H., 
about one mile from the station on the northern 
division of the Boston & Maine R. R., and six miles 
from Concord, N. H., and within tenimiputes walk of 
trolley cars that run from Concord. 

All stock met at depot free ot ohargs. Address 

J. M. GALVIN 


. Penacook, N. H. 


Rabbits, Poultry, Eggs, Fish, 
Oysters and Lobsters, and Other 
Country Produce Wanted. 


ANY QUANTITY WEEKLY. 
Good Prices Paid for Good Quality. 
MACLAREN & CO., 


Fish, Poultry, Egg Merchants and Produce Importers. 
63 King St., S.S., GLASGOW, Scotland 
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MACHINES 


GOLD MEDAL 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900. 


Are the Accepted Standard 
36 Years’ Experience, 


WE'VE MADE HAIR-CUTTING 
MACHINES FOR 36 YEARS 


Our experience means much to you in do! 
Our Clippers clip cleaner, faster and longer tha: 
other; our combination Clipping and Gri 
Machines perfectly clip and clean more horses, !« 
with less expense, labor and time than any 0!! 
from twenty to thirty horses per hour per! 
groomed. Our machines are the best that exper! 
skilled labor and material can make, and the |)! 
the most economical, quality, service and dura 
considered. Our circular tells all about them. 
for one. 


AMERICAN SHEARER MFG. (: 


NASHUA, N. H., U. S. A. 





Successful 
Greene’s Infallible Liniment « thoroughly reti« 











capped hocks, splints, 


no equal. 


J. W. GREENE & CO 





Price $1 per bottle, express charges prepaid 
all cash orders to points where we Seeves agents. 
-, 17 VanBuren St., Chicago 


Trainers and horse breeders fi 


remedy under all circumstances. It is an antiseptic dressing of p'' 
value for the prompt relief and cure of cuts, strains, wind ¢: 


rheumatism, over-reach, wdema, cha} 


he Is, sore shoulders, broken knees, and all accidents and inj 
incident to training and traveling. 
a valuable animal. In emergency cases it 


Its timely use has saved ™ 







on 








- Send 10 cents in stamps te Dept. * G fer free, sample. 


FOR SALE B . M. 
Rounds Go. Providence, g Tt 


rr eld, Mass.; F. Ivers & Son, N 
Bares hiladelphia, Pa. ; Conrad Becker, Washingtey 
Dure, Wilmington, Del.; Becker & Wickser Co. "Bu 


nm, Ky. 


Indlanap neinnati, 0. 


A a P ffalo, N. 
| flail Chicago Wiliam ton, Ky. 3 W. G. Reed, Des Moines, Ia.; Fuller & Fuller Co., Chicago 
fs, nD ‘ 


Moseman & Bro. ; the T 
Hill @ Hill, ee tat Charles N. Crresenton Co., New York 


astings Co., Worcester, Mass.; Forbes & 
Bourn & Co., Hartford, Ct.; I 





Mackay Wilkes, beautiful seal brown, foaled 1x2. 
stands 15.2 hands, weighs 1050 pounds, good bone} and 
sire, 
Red Wilkes, one of the very greatest sonsof Georze 
Wilkes, 2.22; dam, Lady Mackay (the dam of Oaklani( 


Silverthreads 18653, son of The Moor 870; second dam, 
Fleetwing (dam of Stamboul, 2.073, and Ruby, 2.154), 









































































































